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YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO OUTSTANDING STRAINS — 


Dadant’s Improved Starlines or 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 


Italians Starlines 
.  ___aes 1-24 __- ___. $1.35 
25-99 = in 25-99 1.25 
a .90 100 up 1.15 


THE PREFERENCE OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgi 


(The Universal Apiaries) Ses 
P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 





For NATIONAL HONEY WEEK 
Last Week in October 


will help you. It describes many things you may | 
need - - glass jars, honey servers, cans and pails, 
cartons and wrappers. Honey labels. Exhibit 
equipment. Signs. Chunk honey packages. 

Also lists honey handling equipment, veils, 


fumigator, acid, and many other fall items. 


For your copy of the FALL PRICE LIST 
write to any of these addresses. 








Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 721 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wis. — 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgia 







Get ready for your display. Our FALL PRICE LIST 
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HOLLOPETER’S ITALIANS 


Bred for Hardiness, Long Life, 
Working Qualities 


Queens $1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 











We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 

We pay you the best prices for 


quality honey and beeswax. 
WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohlo 








Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Moreauville, La. 


Box 33 Phone 2415 











FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered heekeepers. 


S$TOLLERS 


See yuur ueaser vr write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75e. 
We ship air mail. 
Remember—tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 








Render your beeswax right in your own 
back yard with our LITTLE GIANT 
SOLAR WAX EXTRACTOR 
Pays for itself the first year. Free 
descriptive folder on request. 


DIXIE HONEY CO. 
Belton, South Carolina 








FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 








A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Fst. 1931. 3 years 
$2.00: 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
ictual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 


oo ag stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 
trial. 


Reg. U.8. 
Pat. Off. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 





Now booking orders for Ay and Queens 
for shipment beginning March 20. 





Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 


KEEP BEES 
but SELL HONEY 









"QUEENLINE” 
Vp Ib. to 4 ths. 








Dark Italians 


We are now booking queen and package orders for 1957 delivery. 
Check your needs and write us. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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Do You Need 
More Money? 


Superior Can Help You 


@ WE BUY HONEY 
@ WE BUY BEESWAX 
@ WE RENDER WAX 


Let us show you how you can increase your 
wax yield. We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum on a percentage basis. 





Before you sell your honey and bees- 
wax or before you burn that old pile 
of slumgum, check with us and see if 
we can’t help you get more money 
for your crop. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


349 Third St., 
Ogden, Utah 


4242 Elizabeth St., 
Denver 16, Colorado 


x 641 


P. O. Bo 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


“Check with the plant nearest you.” 


“The Best is Always Superior” 








QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 









pe. Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.8. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


KELLEYS ISLAND stock queens grown 
on our own bee farm and rushed out daily 
from Clarkson by air mail. 


1-24 Prepaid air mail $ .85 each 
25-99 Prepaid air mail -75 each 
100 and up Prepaid air mail -70 each 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 








ATT 
Marshfield Mfg. Company 


For Factory Prices 





For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service 





We manvfacture all wooden goods needed 
in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 








SAS eT RENE 
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QUEENS 


ITALIANS — CAUCASIANS 


Last call to get some of those 
good Stover queens this fall 


PRICES 
In Lots of: 
2 ES 
ree 75¢ 


Tested Queens $2.00 each 


The Stover 
Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 











WHEN YOU WANT 
—The Best 
—The Quickest 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR 


CONNEAUT 


60 Ib. Honey Cans 


MADE BY 


The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 











DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s | Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 
406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three banded Italians 
Queens, balance of season, 70c each 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 
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QUEENS: QUEENS: 


For the remainder of the season you may have 
our queens subject to supply, at reduced prices: 


Regular stock 
1 - 24 _.85 each 
25 - 99 .75 each 
100 up _.65 each 


Island Hybrids 
1.10 each 
1.00 each 

.90 each 


These are the same queens we have supplied all 
season. This offer is to close our yards without 
a carry over. 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








CONTAINER PRICES 


GLASS JARS 


Queenline Plain 
per 24 $1.10 $1.05 
per case 24 ere 
per case 12 
per case 6 
per case 6.. 75 

SQUARE JAR FO 
2% |b. per case 12..... $1.22 


TIN CANS AND PAILS 


60 Ib. can — 3” screw top — bulk 66c 
60 lb. cans — 3” screw top — per case 24 $16.75 


5 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $ 7.65 
10 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $11.25 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Boyd, Wisconsin 

















Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 


on the market 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 
ey geen excluding and will last 
a life time. 


CAUCASIAN 


Queen Package Bees and Queens 
Excluder for 1957 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 


Are You Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum for beekeepers. Our 
steam wax presses get every avail- 
able ounce of wax out of this mate- 
rial. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Paris, Texas — Hahira, Georgia 











We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 





direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are eenpee. o duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham .- Ontario - Canada 








BEE WORLD 
Including 


Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. ditor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $3 a year 
Sample Copy 10c 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 











Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Moving? 


For prompt change of address, please 
notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. 
Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD AD- 
DRESS and your new address, in- 
cluding the postal zone number. If 
possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American 
Bee Journal. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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What The Soil Bank Means To Beekeepers 


Melvin Gehlbach of Lincoln, Illi- 
nois, is the originator of the Soil 
Bank plan although the plan as it 
has finally been adopted differs from 
his original conception. The pie-plate 
graphs from Dick Albrecht, Livestock 
Editor of Prairie Farmer, illustrate 
Gehlbach’s idea of the effect of the 
plan in practice as he conceived it. 

At the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association last November he 
gave an exciting and graphic account 
of the Soil Bank and what it may 
mean to beekeepers. There are two 
parts to the final plan approved and 
adopted by the Department of Agri- 
culture: acreage reserve and con- 
servation reserve. Acreage reserve 
is a temporary expedient to reduce 
and control surplus production. Con- 
servation reserve subsidizes the farm- 
er for taking land out of cash crop 
production and putting the land into 
grass and legume management for 
a period ranging from three to ten 
years. The farmer will get what 
it costs to establish grasses, legumes 
or trees and an annual payment to 
keep the land out of production. The 
growing of legumes is not mandatory 
but most of the seedings will be mix- 





The Soil Bank will try to make it profitable 
to shift low-yield acres to soil building acres 
and so reduce total production and increase 
prices. 
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tures of grasses and legumes. Clov- 
ers are being named with the grasses 
for soil bank plantings. 

Under the acreage reserve there 
are about 6,000,000 acres now and 
the total is expected to increase 
steadily. The conservation reserve 
is barely started but will be in full 
swing next year. There is a practical 
limit to it because of the supply of 
seed. Legume seed is 11 percent 
below the 1949-1953 average. Addi- 
tional seed will be needed and bee- 
keepers in seed producing areas 
should benefit. Conservation acres 





When prices decline farmers still plant full 
acreages to try to pay costs. 


As per acre yields increase, incentive pay- 
ments can be shifted to more and more soil 
building acres—each time reducing operation 
costs. 


must be left unharvested and with- 
out grazing for a period of years. 
It is hoped that the conservation plan 
will shift some 25,000,000 acres into 
mixed grasses and legumes or into 
tree plantings. 

The soil bank will hold back land 
for future production at any time 
it is needed. It won’t end price sup- 
port altogether or other acreage con- 
trols. The cost of it is a problem. 
It may be the government won’t have 
the money for an all out application 
of the plan and it may be that the 
farmers may not be able to get the 
seed they need for it. 

However the use of legumes should 
be of considerable benefit to bee- 
keepers near soil bank reserve acres. 


Secretary Benson defines the Soil 
Bank as a “program under which 
farmers can take out of production 
acres that are not needed in produc- 
tion right now while protected by 
government payments against loss of 
income.” Despite the late start of the 
Soil Bank program, over half a mil- 
lion farmers have signed up more 
than 12 million acres and total pay- 
ments can amount to nearly $261,- 
000,000 for the 1956 program. 





Higher prices would permit farmers to use 
banked fertility to produce needed food. 
As production adjusts we would have a pro 
gram to keep prices from going too low. 
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One Man Commercial Beekeeping 


PART Il 


Last month we dealt with the num- 
ber of colonies, apiary locations and 
overwintering. Let us now examine 
other things, including the sales prob- 
lem. 

For instance, standard equipment. 
It is unhandy to have more than one 
kind of hive body in an apiary. 
Eight-frame ,hives mixed in with 
10’s just do not fit. Standardized 
equipment makes for a saving of 
handling and time. Food chambers 
may be of different depth, and in 
fact this distinguishes them and is 
not objectionable. If 10-frame sup- 
ers are used, one or two 6-5 inch 
deep bodies, as the region may re- 
quire, make suitable food chambers. 
However in colony manipulations it 
is nice to have supers and brood bodies 
of the same size. 

When do you need a hive record? 
Well, certainly when you stand be- 
side a hive ready for an operation. 
Is that the time to get out the “little 
black book” (if you did not forget 
it!!), thumb through the pages to 
No. 13, for the case history? May- 
be so if 13 colonies are all you have. 
To make each colony history always 
available and quickly seen, when 
needed, we recommend a card for 
each colony, thumb-tacked to the in- 
ner cover. (Our inner covers are 
solid; no holes). On this card is all 
pertinent information, colony number, 
status of the queen, dates of colony 
operations, and boxes of honey pro- 
duced. The colony history is in 
mind at a glance when you insert the 
hive tool. 


Up the steps into the truck bed. 
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by Bruce Morehouse 


Years back when we did not have 
such effective control of American 
foulbrood, we took to numbering each 
hive and the supers that belonged to 
each hive, to correspond. Then if a 
few cells of disease were found in a 
hive we could trace every super be- 
longing to that hive. We continue this 
numbering for another reason: one 
of the three supers has selected brood 
combs, to be used as a second brood 
body, or for Demaree purposes. 

Before any honey is taken off we 
see that all super numbers corres- 
pond to the number of the hive, 
marked in lead pencil. Take 345, the 
first number designates the yard, the 
second number the group in that yard, 
and the third number the hive in 
that group. So, in the spring the 345 
supers will be taken to that particu- 
lar colony, stacked over the inner 
cover, and so be available as needed. 
In that way no colonies get all the best 
combs and other colonies all poor 
combs. 

Usually there are inclement spring 
days when a jar of sugar syrup will 
keep the colony on the build up. Also, 
as a preventive measure, and a furth- 
er stimulant, sulfathiazole is added. 
Many commercial beekeepers have 
testified to the beneficial effects of 
this practice. Other drugs are in use 
for various bee diseases, and the 
beekeeping magazines keep us in- 
formed of their use. 

The arrangement of equipment in a 
central extracting plant should be 
well thought out, from warming 
room to the final container. One 


must be his own efficiency 
using motors, steam and 
extracting equipment, so 
process will move along 
Cleanliness is a must. 
The recommended truck would be 
a 1-ton job, with a low platform so 
that one need not lift heavy supers 
above the carrying position. If a step 
arrangement can be made so that a 
super may be carried from the hive 
right up to its place on the truck, so 
much the better. There are times 
when a rack arrangement for carry- 
ing a good load of empties is handy. 
Selling Honey in Bulk 
Producing a honey crop is one 
thing; selling it at a profit is some- 
thing else. If anybody (or a concern) 
takes over in the sales effort, they 
must be paid somehow. Since the 
money income must last a year any- 
way, we like to sell the crop during 
the slack season for bee operations. 
Usually, we have received a little 
better price then. Figuring ahead we 
like to sell with an exchange of con- 
tainers for the upcoming crop. 
There is a lesser product, beeswax, 
which currently sells between 50c and 
60c per pound, and the one man com- 
mercial beekeeper may expect from 
400 to 600 lbs. yearly. In some loca- 
tions the beekeeper may rent out bees 
to pollenize fruit, melons, or other 
crops, but here in Minnesota there is 
very little income from this source. 
Back in the ’30s we sold bulk honey 
at 5c a pound that the Government 
figured it cost lle a pound to pro- 
duce. The profit on bulk honey in 


engineer, 
approved 
that the 
smoothly. 





Down the steps to the ground. 
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Morehouse record card. Can you make it out? It’s easy. 


1955 was not big, but the outlook for 
years to come is comparable to many 
other commodities. There are some 
encouraging things to consider that 
did not exist 30 years ago. The 
scourge of bee disease is not a crip- 
pling threat. There is the American 
Beekeeping Federation through 
which we may unitedly speak to the 
public and our Government. There is 
an American Honey Institute to 
carry our message to consumers. 
There are efforts afoot to find new 
uses for honey and so secure a more 
stable market. Beekeeping equipment, 
and honey processing, are steadily 
improving. Bee breeders are offering 
better bees and queens. 


Our growing population, of about 
2,500,000 people this year, insures an 
increased demand for foodstuffs. For- 
tunately, too, Mrs. American Con- 
sumer has considerable money in her 
purse, and she is willing to spend it 
for foods that take her fancy. This 
does not mean she will buy more 
honey. There is fierce and intense 
competition with other sweets. Ag- 
gressive selling, hitched to sound plan- 
ning and display is needed to meet 
this tough bid for sales. A move in 
the right direction is the use of our 
centrally prepared display material 
for National Honey Week. Grocers 
are glad to cooperate with local bee- 
keepers, when the display is good. 
Every beekeeper owes to the whole 
some effort along this sales line. 


During the next 10 years we have 
promised that our foreign markets 
for bulk honey will be as accessible 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway. Cities 
along this waterway will become 
world export points for honey buyers, 
as well as many other products and 
industries. This increased urban popu- 
lation will consume large amounts of 
honey, and honey products. 
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Conclusion 

Although some vocations promise 
larger financial returns, a man must 
always consider his own background, 
abilities, and inclinations, to make a 
wise decision. He may like to belong 
to this beekeeping fraternity, to meet 
socially, even competitively, and unit- 
edly in an effort to work out common 
problems, rather than to be tied to a 
better-pay job he does not like. There 
is something rewarding in produc- 
ing tons of honey for the enjoyment 
of one’s fellow men, that otherwise 
would have been ungathered. It is 
worth considerable to some men to be 
their own boss, running their own 
business, even if it means much more 
work. There are those men who 
hanker for an outdoor life, and cer- 
tainly beekeeping is one close to na- 
ture and God’s creatures. 

There is a free, spiritual atmos- 
phere to a beekeeper’s life that 
none but the true ones know. Yes, 
there is a place in the next 30 years 
for the one man commercial bee- 
keeper, who is content with a modest 
income, and the additional rewards 
that it brings. 

Minnesota 





The Makers of Honey 
by Mary Geissler Phillips 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. of 
New York City have just issued a 
new book with the above title, auth- 
ored by Mary Geissler Phillips, who 
was also the author of “Honey Bees 
and Fairy Dust” a number of years 
ago. 

Mrs. Phillips will be remembered 
as the widow of the late Dr. E. F. 
Phillips for years head of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory of U.S.D.A. and 
later Head of the Department of Bee- 


keeping at Cornell University, to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

“The Makers of Honey” is a very 
delightfully written book of 160 
pages, cloth bound, and the contents 
of such nature that it will interest 
the layman as well as the beekeeper. 

The 16 chapters treat of bees of 
long ago, of the intimates of the hive, 
family life, development of drone, 
queen and worker, comb-building, 
field workers, plants and nectar 
gathering, language of the bees etc. 
with some very fine line drawings as 
illustrations. 

We can recommend the book as a 
nice gift to a friend or member of 
the family as well as an addition to 
any library. The price of the book is 
$2.50 and it may be obtained through 
the usual book trade channels. The 
American Bee Journal has stocked 
these books at the price above quoted 
for the convenience of its readers. 





“Bees in Every Blooming Thing” 
That’s the title of an article in the 
Texas and Pacific Railway magazine, 
“Topics,” for June sent to us by 
Erwin Glew, manager of the Paris 
Branch of Dadant & Sons, Inc. Nicely 
written, three pages, good pictures. 
It reports honey production in Texas 
at 12,000,000 pounds in 1955, which, 
with the beeswax, came to around a 
$2,000,000 farm crop. The article 
tells about the Branch in Paris. Most 
of the story is about the usual life 
history and behavior of the honey 
bee. It ends with a quote from C. B. 
Senter, T&P agricultural agent: 
“Pollination is just as important as 
tilling the soil and cultivating the 
crops and nothing has been invented 
that can do this pollinating job like 
the humble honey bee.” 





Manitoba Registration 

All beekeepers in Manitoba are re- 
quired to register annually with the 
Provincial Apiarist before June 30th 
and pay a registration fee of $1.00 
per apiary. Application forms are 
sent out in May. The land location 
of all apiaries must be shown on the 
registration form. Registration gives 
an automatic covering permit for the 
movement of hives and equipment 
from one yard to another and be- 
tween the yards and the extracting 
plant. If, after registration, it is 
desired to move a yard to a location 
not registered, a permit must be ap- 
plied for. A permit is required also 
for the sale of bees and equipment. 
Write to D. R. Robertson, Provincial 
Apiarist, 153 Legislative Building, 
Winnipeg. 
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Who Is A 
Commercial 


Beekeeper? 


Joe Wanty Is 


Accountant Joe Wanty of Socony Oil Company’s 
Trenton, Michigan, refinery has been 
keeping bees for seventeen years and finds this 
He is a real commercial 
beekeeper with 200 colonies. 


side business pays. 


In the winter edition of “The 
Flying Red Horse” published for em- 
ployees, stockholders and others in- 
terested in the Socony Mobil Oil 
Company is the story of “Joe Wanty’s 
19 Million Employees.” Earl W. 
Wanty (known as Joe for no good 


reason) has worked in the Socony 
Mobil Oil Company refinery at 
Trenton, Michigan, for seventeen 


years, the last seven as an account- 
ant. Victor H. Peterson, of Socony, 
sent the story and a copy of the 
magazine thinking it might interest 
others who keep bees and who also 
are industry employees. For Joe 
is truly an able commerical operator 
with 250 colonies in six locations. 





Mr. and Mrs. Wanty built this new home in 1952. They have ten 
acres, partly wooded, with a brook. Mrs. Wanty cooks with honey 
and has collected hundred of recipes. 
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Most of the story has to do with 
the usual interesting social life of 
the bees but there is enough about 
Wanty’s operations to give us a good 
idea of him and how he manages his 
bees. 

He started dabbling with bees 
about the time he joined the company. 
His brother and uncle each had a 
number of colonies and Joe thought 
beekeeping looked interesting. He 
says: “I think it’s important to 
have some real interest outside the 
job. And if you can make a little 
extra money doing something you 
enjoy so much the better. I figure 
that when I retire beekeeping will 
give me a lot of fun and bring in 





additional 
whatever 


do.”’ 


In his Michigan locations Wanty 
extracts his full combs twice a year 
and replaces them on the bees. He 
trucks his honey to an extracting 
plant behind his home and there his 
wife takes over. She is in charge of 
extracting the honey and has a part- 
time helper, usually a local high 
school boy. 


income for travelling or 
my wife and I want to 


The honey is put into 60 pound 
cans and most of it is sold to com- 
mercial bottlers. His crops vary be- 
tween 10 and 15 tons of honey a 
year, at present worth 14 cents a 


WANN 


Wanty delivers filled supers to the extracting house behind his 
home. His wife, Violet, is in charge of extracting. Part time helper, 


Glen Bergmooser, uncaps. 
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Joe in the true garb of the experienced 
beekeeper works his bees. 


pound wholesale. With the help of 
E. H. Potthoff, head of the laboratory 
at the Trenton refinery, Wanty de- 
veloped a process for decolorizing 
the dark honey so it is about the 
same as the lighter honey. It was 
costly however so they gave it up. 

Joe and Violet Wanty are great 
honey promotors and they are 100 
percent sold on the advantages of 
using it in their own kitchen. 

The Wantys put a lot of hard 
work on their honey business but 
they enjoy it and they have more to 
show for their efforts than just a 





Honey is bulked in sixties. In his best year 
he sold over 20 tons. 


little extra spending money. In 1952 
they built a new home on ten acres 
of property in Carleton, a _ small 
country town a few miles from the 
refinery. A stream runs through the 
land and Joe pumps water from it 
to keep his lawn in shape. Violet 
does the mowing on a small sit-down 
power mower. 


So the Wantys are representative 
of today’s one-man commercial bee- 
keepers who are succeeding when 
often the big outfit falls of its own 
weight. Small wonder Joe does not 
mind getting stung now and then. 


Ancient Greeks and Their ““Movable” Frame 


With a Greek beekeeper, Mr. Pan D. Georgandas, Director of Agriculture of Greece, at 


right, is examining a comb attached to a movable top bar. 


The ancient Greeks must be 


credited with having invented the first movable frame because beekeeping methods of this 
kind apparently were practiced as early as the days of Aristotle. —Roy Grout 
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Paterson’s Curse 
When Eastley and Carleton 
here from 


were 
Australia, mention 
made of Paterson’s Curse or 


was 
Salva- 
tion Jane which is spreading exten- 
sively in South Australia. It is a 
good honey plant but new to our 
knowledge of the honey plants of the 
world. 


Australian Honey Festival 

Each year Australia has a Honey 
Festival to create interest in honey. 
Honey packers have the chance to 
display their wares in Sydney for a 
two week period. The purpose is pub- 


licity but they think it worth the 
cost. 
A New Word—"Decks” 

In the Australasian Beekeeper 


(Jan. 15) is an advertisement by H. 
A. Miller, offering bees for sale. “250 
colonies, all 2 and 3 decks.” 
“2 or 3 stories.” 
seems quite 
worth using. 


We say 
Their term, decks, 


interesting and maybe 





More Favorite Honey Recipes 

Our September number reviewed 
the new booklet just issued by the 
American Honey Institute “More 
Favorite Honey Recipes.” The book- 
let of 68 pages supplements the pre- 
vious books “Old Favorite” and “New 
Favorite” Honey Recipes. 


We recommend this new book most 
highly. Finely gotten up by Mrs. 
Grace and her staff and with a fine 
lot of illustrations, the booklet has 
been kept within a very reasonable 
price range, 25c for an individual 
book or $19.00 per hundred. Pass 
some out to your customer friends. 
The booklet would make a very de- 
sirable Christmas gift to which might 
be added a bright decorated envelope. 
Orders for the booklet should be ad- 
dressed to the American Honey In- 
stitute at Madison, Wis. 


Seed Forecasts 

Indications are, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Marketing Service, that the 1956 
crop of Ladino and white clover seed 
will be slightly in excess of last year. 
On the other hand, the alsike clover 
seed crop will be the smallest on re- 
cord, totaling less than 10 million 
pounds. 
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More Research On Royal Jelly 


In “L’Apiculteur” (France) for 
July-August Messrs. Chauvin and 
Loveaux give a report of their ex- 
periments at the Research station in 
Bures-sur-Yvette on Royal Jelly. 


Hundreds of samples were exam- 
ined microscopically with the object, 
perhaps, of being able to set stand- 
ards both for the pharmacists who 
handle the product and for the bee- 
keepers who produce it. 


They found great diversity in the 
samples drawn from various sources 
and various locations. The variation 
was not only in the varying amount 
of pollens included but also in the 
actual cleanliness of the jelly—for- 
eign substances such as parts of the 
bees anatomy etc. being included es- 
pecially by some of the less well 
equipped producers. 


It is their hope to be able to set 
standards for royal jelly entering into 
trade channels. 





Ammonium Nitrate — 
Laughing Gas 

The ammonium nitrate I use is in 
pellet form as used by farmers. You 
can also get it from drug stores in 
the pure crystal form. The former 
costs 5 cents per pound; the pure 
crystals are higher. But you do not 
have to use so much of it. 


I use burlap for fuel but anything 
will do. Get a good smoke going, 


leaving some space in your smoker. 
If your fuel is burning all the way to 
the top it is better to add a little 
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more. Then add about one tablespoon- 
ful of the pellets (less of the crystals) 
on this fresh fuel and cover it lightly 
with some more fuel or anything to 
keep from blowing crystals out of the 
spout. Make this preparation just 
before opening your hive; if you do it 
sooner be careful and not work your 
smoker bellows as you would lose 
your gas. Sometimes one puff or so 
will be sufficient, depending upon how 
much fire you have. You will soon 
learn the proper amount to use. If 
you give enough the bees will look 
like they are dead but they will come 
to in thirty minutes or less, depend- 
ing upon weather and ventilation con- 
ditions. If bees are working freely 
you will have to give a puff now and 
then to quiet the incoming field bees. 
Altho one dose will seldom put more 
than one colony to sleep it will last 
quite a while and you can soothe the 
temperaments of several colonies as 
a rule, 
L. R. Stewart 
Newport, Ind. 





Fried Young Bees—an 
Adventure in Eating 

Williams Stevens, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, sends us an article from 
that magazine by Joseph Alsop, 
“My Adventures in Eating,” in which 
the author states that fried young 
bees are about halfway between 
‘pork cracklings and wild honey in 
taste. He also credits newborn rats 
like pink shrimps with a taste like 
nothing on earth and sauteed silk- 


worms like cashew nuts. The fried 
bees, he says, are a customary appe- 
tizer at Akahane, a Tokyo restau- 
rant, which is an especially reward- 
ing eating place. He says: “After 
the first mild shiver of recognition 
I really enjoyed the bees which are 
a peasant dish. The country chil- 
dren make a game of finding the 
wild colonies; their families pick the 
young from the comb, fry them and 
put them down in crocks and this 
strange preserve helps to satisfy the 
fat-and-protein hunger so common 
among the poorer Japanese.” The 
entire article is fascinating and opens 
the door on some very different and 
very glamorous eating. It particu- 
larly eulogizes Umeko Akahane’s res- 
taurant which, through his eyes, be- 
comes a must for all visitors to 
Japan. 





Diamond Match Moves 

The Apiary Department of the 
Diamond Match Company, its Los 
Angeles branch, announces a move 
from its old location to more modern 
and more easily available quarters 
at 2300 South Saybrook, Ave., Los 
Angeles 23. 





Death From Stings 

Arthur L. Hamm, 34, of North 
Kenova, Ohio, died July 8 after being 
stung many times by honey bees. 
He was transferring the bees from 
one hive to another. He tried un- 
successfully to escape by lying in a 
shallow pool of water. 


Our Cover Picture 


New York State Honey Queen, JOYCE JIVIDEN 


Our cover picture is a portrait of Joyce Jividen, New York State’s Honey Queen for 1955. 
She .was selected by the State Beekeepers’ Association. She is a petite young lady 5 feet 1 
inch high with a weight of only 106 pounds; hair chestnut brown and eyes deep blue. She 
is nineteen years old and has lived most of her life. in Williamsville, New York. She is quite 
familiar with beekeeping as an occupation as the family at one time was engaged in migratory 
beekeeping. So Joyce received a portion of her primary education in Florida. The Amherst 
Apiaries, owned by her father Millard and grandfather Ernst Frederick, were at one time 
the largest in Erie County. She helped in honey extracting and setting up supplies and honey 
selling. Shortly after being chosen Honey Queen she had the honor of presenting Governor 
Harriman with the first two tickets to the State Fair in Syracuse and she gave him a sample of 
local honey. She was in the Queen Court of Honor that officially opened the Fair. All the 
Queens of the Court were introduced at a fashion show followed by a Queens’ Tea. Joyce 
attends Alfred University as a scholarship student and she is in her Junior year, majoring in 
biology to become a medical technologist. She is a member of Sigma Chi Nu Sorority, Treasurer 
of Alpha Lambda Delta, national scholarship society; belongs to the women’s volleyball team, 
and was featured as sponsor of the R.O.T.C. unit at the University. The State Association 
presented her with an inscribed compact as a memoir of her reign as Honey Queen. 
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In The Pink For Winter 


Winter has always been one of the most worrysome parts of the season and the part about which 
for many years we knew the least. Whether or not we know all that should be known about how to 
winter bees is still a question. It is easy to start a discussion on it because so many believe one way 
and so many a different way. In this picture, at least, everyone will agree that the comb shows winter 
stores above the brood area in late fall and it illustrates an undisputed fact that the proper place for 
reserve food in winter for the bees is not at the sides but above the cluster. 
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IN THE PINK FOR WINTER 


All of us who have kept bees for 
many years, will remember the time 
when in spring many colonies were 
dead and figures from over the coun- 
try reported winter losses in large 
figures, particularly during the coldest 
winters and the longest winters and 
there have been many experiments 
and trials to prove that winter losses 
are due to cold weather primarily. 

There have been many bulletins and 
much research and many articles and 
disputes and experiences, all of which 
led to a great diversity of opinions 
about winter losses. There was a 
time when it was thought orthodox to 
pack bees heavily for winter in big 
packing cases or similar contrivances 
so the bees would be warm. Warmth 
was the thing. Don’t let the bees be- 
come exposed to the cold of winter 
or they would be gone in the spring. 

However, during all this discussion 
about protection for warmth there 
were those colonies in box hives or 
gums or in boxes or barrels or other 
similar nondescript habitations that 
survived the coldest weather with 
few losses provided these colonies had 
been in their abodes long enough the 
previous season to have established 
their own winter quarters in their 
own natural way. These were enig- 
mas, the unexplained colonies that did 
not fall into our conception of proper 
winter management, 

As time went on, however, we grad- 


Below, apiary wintering in two hive bodies, 


and front tar paper panel, with top entrances. 


by 
G. H. Cale 


ually saw that proper wintering was 
not just a matter of warmth, it was 
more a matter of food. If the food 
supply of the winter colonies was 
properly provided the chances of loss 
from temperature were not very 
great. In fact, a colony in a glass 
case with its normal combs suspended 
from rods and subjected to tempera- 
tures way below zero, did not die 
from cold as long as feed was avail- 
able to the cluster. 

Some bees in every colony are lost 
in winter. There is no doubt about 
it, but they are lost in little isolated 
portions of the so-called winter clus- 
ter that are unable to move to stores 
because they lose their cluster warmth 
and cannot exert any motion to reach 
the food necessary for their survival 
and these small portions drop away 
from the cluster. They are the ones 
found dead at the end of winter while 
the cluster itself remains alive and 
survives. 

So the first consideration of a win- 
ter colony is that the cluster be large 
enough to survive these continuing 
partial losses. This is the fact behind 
the oft repeated advice that we need 
large clusters of young bees able to 
withstand such losses and come 
through in good shape in the spring. 
And behind this, of course, is the us- 
ual advice that young queens that will 
lay heavily late in the fall are very 
desirable for proper winter survival. 


with a tie-pack of side and back insulation, 
Right, single colony pack of tied paper, two 


bodies, top entrance, reduced bottom entrance, and front pad 
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This is good sound reasoning. There 
is a great variation in the laying of 
queens in the fall period. Some 
queens cease laying early and some 
lay just as late as it is possible for 
them to do so, and the number of 
young bees provided for the cluster 
of course is the greatest from the late 
layers, usually the young queens. 

There is little use in trying to 
winter weak clusters of old bees. 
They might just as well be removed 
from the apiary in the fall and so 
not be robbed out later or present a 
set of empty combs which are moldy 
or eaten by mice; or even remain as a 
source for the distribution of disease 
not found the fall before. The bees 
from these undesirables can be shaken 
off their combs in front of neighbor 
colonies and the equipment stored for 
spring divides. 

In the days when colonies were kept 
in single story hives, winter losses 
were probably more severe than at 
any other time in our beekeeping his- 
tory. It is now obviously and rightly 
conceived that a single hive is not 
enough for the cluster and a full 
supply of winter stores for the bees, 
so losses must be necessarily heavy. 
It might just as well be said that 
these bees die from starvation which 
is actually the case. There may be 
honey in the hive, but this honey is 
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Colonies in pairs. 
for close grouping. 


not where the bees can reach it. Bees 
that are clustered between combs, 
cannot move sidewise to reach honey 
which is there but inaccessible. 


Therefore, the honey store must be 
above the cluster and must be so 
placed that the cluster of bees can 
reach it as they move upwards in their 
natural way during the winter period. 
Clusters that reach the top bars of 
the combs on which the cluster is 
formed may die at the top bars as 
they cannot move across them and 
across the upper space and across the 
bottom bars of the combs above and 
perhaps continue through empty comb 
to reach stores that are actually re- 
moved from them by several inches. 
The cluster must be formed in contact 
with the stores above them. If these 
stores are partitioned, the bees may 
starve. 

At one time, I helped determine the 
amount consumed in winter and it is 
surprising to find that the bees do 
not consume honey in any great 
amount until brood rearing begins. 
The real heavy consumption of stores 
therefore takes place after brood 
rearing begins and extends through 
the early spring and the exhaustion 
of the stores will occur in properly 
provided colonies in May rather than 
before. The job is to provide them 
with enough honey stores so they get 
through winter and, if possible, 
through early brood rearing. So any 
replenishment of stores will not be 
needed until May in northern lati- 
tudes. 

This takes a lot of stores. We used 
to determine the stores by taking the 
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Paper case with straw pack; raised from ground; special winter tops 


total weight of the colony, subtracting 
the weight of empty hives, combs, 
cluster bees, covers and bottoms, and 
subtracting this tare from the total 
weight to determine the amount of 
food for winter. It used to be thought 
that thirty pounds was sufficient, but 
it wasn’t. The ante was raised to fifty 
or sixty pounds and that was scarcely 
enough. A good one hundred pounds 
is a bountiful supply in most winter 
periods up to the period just before 
the honeyflow the next season. 

This certainly does not mean a 
single hive body. It means two, maybe 
three. With colonies in three ten 
frame hive bodies in the fall, the bot- 
tom one will be largely empty after all 
the brood has emerged and will not 
contain very much stores. However, 
the bees during the fall period will 
have placed stores in the second body 
and the third body will be quite full. 
Then the bottom body is removed leav- 
ing the bees to winter in the two stor- 
ies with stores properly placed in 
abundance and within reach of the 
bees. Then winter losses are practi- 
cally negligible. 

For a long time, we did not under- 
stand the entire picture about the 
winter food supply. We were thinking 
entirely in terms of the amount of 
honey, or supplementary feeding 
that we did in fall, but we forgot 
about pollen. Dr. Farrar in Wisconsin 
called attention very forcibly in his 
writings and lectures and his experi- 
ments to the fact that bees not only 
need honey, but they need pollen. 
Honey overlaying pollen is ideal. They 
not only need pollen, but they need 


lots of it. It is not food for the old 
bees, but it is for the young, the new 
brood. It used to be thought that 
brood rearing began because bees got 
so cold and raised the cluster tem- 
perature so high that the queen was 
induced to begin egg laying. Colonies 
that did begin brood rearing in winter 
were practically doomed to extinction. 
How we ever got off on that track, I 
guess no one ever will know. 

Truth is colonies in gcod condition 
always begin brood rearing in winter. 
We have found many colonies with 
brood in February, certainly most of 
them in March, when they have the 
proper stores, and very often colonies 
in quite early spring will have re- 
placed many of the bees that came 
through from the fall in the winter 
cluster. These will be the strong, 
vigorous, heavy producing colonies of 
the year. 

So pollen is just as important as 
honey. Bees may survive as adults 
with honey alone, but they won’t have 
colonies in good condition in spring 
without the pollen. Much of the 
dwindling of colonies in spring was 
simply a matter of pollen exhaus- 
tion. Bees could not rear brood to 
replace the loss of adults in the win- 
ter cluster without the pollen. When 
pollen became available the dwindling 
stopped and the colony population be- 
gan to increase from a low point. 
These colonies often were in poor 
shape for the honeyflow. 

To overcome the deficiencies Farrar 
was among the first to develop the 
idea of pollen supplements and pollen 
substitutes both of which are now 
widely used to the great advantage 
of the colonies. There is no substi- 
tute however, from an _ economic 
standpoint, for pollen properly placed 
in fall for the winter cluster. The 
trouble is to have management which 
will produce this result. Perhaps it 
is partly a matter of location. Some 
locations do not provide the pollen. 
Where they do, that is fortunate. As 
brood rearing decreases in fall the 
pollen stores are placed where the 
winter clusters have access to this 
supply. There are locations where the 
pollen supply in late summer is not 
sufficient to last through until fall. 
Colonies will have decreased in popu- 
lation and brood rearing will be re- 
duced or it will stop altogether, so 
that there are few brood combs. A 
good pollen substitute or supplement 
then might continue building up the 
colony for winter without this severe 
interruption. 

So far, we have determined that in 
our present day conception of winter- 
ing we must have an abundance of 
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Panel fence with braces. Stacks away easily in spring. Heavy winter cases, with sloping 


covers. 





Permanent shelter fence. Slatted construction preferable to solid, to break the sweep of 
wind and so prevent it from circling over fence and down on the hives. 


honey and we must have pollen and 
we must have a good, young winter 
cluster. 

If there is any particular value in 
various kinds of wrapping or packing 
it is from the fact that in northern 
locations colonies so protected will 
not consume as much of their stores 
as those that are not protected. In 
our own location, middle IIl., we have 
never found that winter packing is 
economically advisable, even in the 
worst winter, with proper winter 
care, and we have tried all kinds of 
winter protection. 
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When packing seems to be advis- 
able from the standpoint of the con- 
servation of stores, the present gen- 
eral plan is to wrap the colonies singly 
or in two’s or four’s in black, heavy, 
tar paper with or without any other 
protection between the wrapping and 
the hives. Sometimes casings are 
used with heavy insulation, but the 
number who use them is a fraction 
of what it used to be. Bees were also 
at one time put in cellars throughout 
the entire north. This was quite a 
chore, cost considerable, required a 
cellar that was suitable, so very few 
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beekeepers use cellars today. Proper 
cellars for wintering are an engineer- 
ing job with attention to temperature 
control and the irritations of accumu- 
lated food wastes in the bees. 


There is one thing, however, that 
remains a desirable detail in winter- 
ing and that is wind protection pro- 
vided by artificial fencing or by tree 
belts or shelter corners. Bees so placed 
are in a very desirable position as 
for winter sunshine and cold winds 
are concerned and shelter belts there- 
fore are still good protection devices. 


Considerable discussion is always 
on tap about winter entrances. Some 
leave their entrances wide open, some 
reduce the lower entrances to a small 
space, some close the lower entrances 
entirely and provide a top or middle 
entrance, of some sort. In our own 
practice, we have a top entrance 
through the entire year. It may be 
partly covered in winter with a wire 
cloth or with wire hardware which 
is big enough to let the bees fly in and 
out but no mice can get in. These en- 
trances are about % of an inch and 
they are bored completely through 
to the comb. We used to close the 
bottom entrances entirely, but this re- 
sults in an excessive accumulation 
of dead bees behind them which some- 
times mold so they are not very satis- 
factory when they are closed tightly. 
We use an entrance slat with a center 
cut out for winter flight and so the 
bottom boards in spring are usually 
fairly clean and there are no deposits 
underneath that can not be removed 
during flight periods. We also find 
that colonies with top entrances do 
not cluster as tightly and when condi- 
tions are right bees fly more readily 
and there is no accumulation of mois- 
ture in the hive. No matter what 
others may think, we prefer the top 
entrance. Something may change 
our minds, but nothing has since we 
tried them and settled on a reduced 
lower entrance and the flight entrance 
at the top open all year around. 

We can summarize by saying that 
colonies which approach more nearly 
the natural winter condition as evi- 
dent by the box hive, gums, and crac- 
kerbarrell are more sure to winter 
and be alive in the spring than they 
would have from our earlier ideas of 
winter. To put a colony in pink for 
winter then it should have a large 
cluster of young bees produced late 
in the season, a super abundance of 
stores within reach of the cluster, 
sufficient pollen for winter brood 
rearing for the early replacement of 
old bees, some shelter and provision 
for winter flight above the normal en- 
trance, 
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One Hundred Twenty-five and Contentment 


My beekeeping is on the amateur 
order, as for quite a number of years 
it had to be carried on as a sideline 


since my regular occupation was 
operator and manager of dairy 
plants. So I had very little time 


to devote to the bees. However, I 
quit the dairy business in 1943 when 
oleomargarine was legalized. It was 
just a little more than I could stom- 
ach. 

I am semi-retired now and expect 
to devote my time to my little pets 
exclusively. I only have about 125 
hives, but likely will increase to a 
slight extent. Like all amateurs I 
had, and still have, much to learn, 
but I enjoy it, and that counts for 
a lot. 

My outfit is what some might call 
off-standard. I have quite a lot of 
standard bodies but when we used 
to be able to get queens from Herman 
McConnell of Robinson, Illinois, I 


One of Zick’s yards. 
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by Otto H. Zick 


found that a standard brood chamber 
was too small. When producing 
comb honey the queens would have it 
loaded with brood, so quite often 
pollen was deposited in the sections. 
So I had the Lewis people make up 
a large number of 10 frame Jumbo 
bodies in which I use nine Dadant 
brood combs, and I feel it is better 
all around, for brood rearing and 
for food supply, and I also feel that 
the bees are less inclined to swarm 
then in standard bodies. 

I use two bodies for brood for the 
extracting hives, and for extracting 
supers I use the Dadant depth in the 
10 frame width. That’s the best sup- 
er of them all. Bees do better work 
in them, there are fewer unsealed 
combs, and they are plenty heavy 
for the average person to lift off the 
hives when head high or higher. 

I am not at all sold on the idea 
of top entrances for any hive, as 





We would all like to have ours this good in the present year. 


ventilation can be given in many 
other ways, and I couldn’t be induc- 
ed to ruin good equipment by auger- 
ing a lot of holes in it, with the ever 
present corn cob to plug it up when 


necessary. 
For wintering I have tried many 
different ideas. I used to pack 


heavy with dry leaves around the 
sides and top. Later I tried only 
dry straw and couldn’t see any dif- 
ference. Now I just pack one thick- 
ness of sisal kraft paper around the 
hive as a sort of windbreak, and on 
the top of the hive put a pad of 
newspapers about a quarter inch 
thick, and it laps down on all four 
sides to keep the top heat in, and I tie 
it with binder twine. Then I cut a 
small hole about an inch wide over 
the bee escape hole so the moisture 
can slowly percolate through a pad 
of straw several inches thick. Fold 
the sisal kraft paper together on 
top, slap on the hive cover and a few 
bricks and its done. Even if the bot- 
tom entrance should be clogged with 
ice or dead bees, the live ones do not 
suffer as I’ve found many times. You 
will often see pictures where the 
hives have waterproof paper caps 
tied over the hives. No good. It 
retains al] the moisture as I’ve very 
well found out. Once I even tied 
balsam wool around the sides of the 
hives to be real good to them. Cost 
me $2.50 per hive, and in the spring 
I had moldy combs, weak colonies, 
the hive walls soaking wet, and every 
bit of paint gone. So we live and 
learn. 

I have always numbered all my 
hive bodies for my own reference 
purposes, and not as a lady questioner 
once asked me if it was so the bees 
would know which was their hive. 

I get a lot of contentment summer 
evenings just to sit among the bee 


(Turn the Page) 
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to contemplate, to smell the 
fresh nectar, and to see the bees 
coming in or fanning their days 
work, and to smell the sweet zephyrs 
that come across the clover field on 
warm days. 

To my way of thinking it is truly 
a fine way to spend the sunset of 


hives, 


one’s life, and while it has its wor- 
ries, there is no contentment like it. 
In the spring the bees seem to give 
new life and new hope, while in fall 
they indicate they have earned a rest, 
for a faithful job well done. In all 
ways, I like them. 

Wisconsin 





LUNAR EPISODE 


by G. Theodore Freihofer 


One balmy summer night, under 
the overwhelming spell of a brilliant 
full moon, I sauntered out to my 
hidden path at the further side of a 
distant, woodland field; and, I wend- 
ed my way to a well secluded nook 
wherein stood my special hive. 

As a approached I noticed at once 
that the alighting board was nearly 
covered with bees. Most of them 
were fanning quietly, while a few 
ran nervously here and there on the 
hive front. 

What sort of intruder had invaded 
the sanctity of my secret hive site? 
What culprit had dared to violate the 
placid rectitude of my revered colony 

? Or perhaps I was wrong in har- 
boring suspicion; maybe there hadn’t 
been any culprit. Then a whimsical 
thought came to my mind: The en- 
tire situation being enveloped in a 
very exotic atmosphere, possibly, in 
this softly lighted and secluded cita- 
del, some of the bees had decided to 
sally out of the hive and spend the 
warm and glowing night on _ the 
alighting-board, where they could, 
perchance, watch the Man-in-the 
moon when he made love to Selene.* 

For the moment I let it go that 
way, without further speculation, and 
hastening home, brought out’ my 
trusty camera which I then set up 
in the impelling light, and took a re- 
vealing picture of my “moon-gazing” 
bees, to be preserved for all time. 

I shall grant the bees the benefit 
of the doubt, however, for my hasty 
conclusions regarding their bias 
conduct were not at all well founded. 
I became aware of this the very next 
morning, when, after the fervent 
night of the Lunar spell had passed, 
and the blazing Sol had restored the 
bees to their accustomed activities, I 
discovered a scuffed-up handful of 
partly dried-out leaf-mold, about a 
foot to one side of the entrance of 
my “spying” colony. 

In the pale of the moon, on my 
nighttime visit to the hive, I hadn’t 
noticed this, and even now, in the 
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broad daylight, it was by no means 
over-conspicuous; in fact, at first 
glance, I took it to be the early-morn- 
ing “scratchings” of a Chewink or a 
Jay, in foraging for its breakfast. 
But these minute “scuffings” of 


Freihofer’s “Gypsy” hive, 12 frame capacity. 
He says it is practically swarm proof. Top 
super is a standard. 

€ 


dead leaves proved to be a clue that 
enabled me to solve the mystery of 
the bees’ off-tense and peculiar be- 
havior; for, upon closer scrutiny, I 
discovered in the semisoft, sandy 
loam at the front of the hive, the 
faint imprint of a tiny, human-like 
hand. The mystery was thereby 
solved! Takara,* the racoon, had been 
the moon-light prowler that had 
alerted the bees. 

This shy, clever, nocturnal marau- 
der, like his big cousin, Bruin, the 
bear, is very fond of honey, and the 
sweetly scented odor from the hive- 
entrance had doubtless attracted his 


attention. I couldn’t help smiling to 
myself, however, as I contemplated 
the stark significance of those slight, 
but tell-tale “scratchings” in the 
leaves, for it was very evident to me 
that they had been made by sharp 
claws attached to nimble hind feet 
that had suddenly been called upon 
to furnish the impetus for a speedy 
departure. Takara* had missed the 
point of his visit to the beehive, but 
not the point an irate bee had un- 
doubtedly inflicted upon his soft, 
tender nose as he poked it into the 

hive-entrance in an effort to get a 

close-up sniff of the captivating 

aroma that seemed to indicate a good- 
ly store of lucious sweets within. 

*Selene: In Greek mythology, Selene is 
the goddess of the moon. 

**Takara: The name of my leading fic- 
tional animal character, a raccoon, in 
one of my wildlife stories. 

Vermont 





Drone Comb for Cell Cups 


I raise quite a few queens every 
year and I find that new, white drone 
comb makes very good cell cups. I 
cut the cells to about 5/16 inches in 
length and stick them on pieces of 
sections onto the cell bars, ten or 
twelve to the bar. The cells are primed 
with Royal Jelly and one frame with 
two bars is given to a strong colony 
from which all unsealed brood has 
been removed. There they are left un- 
til ready to put out in about ten days. 
I make my grafting needles out of 
hackwood sticks like those that come 
with ice cream bars. I have an oak 
peg the same size as a queen cell cup 
to ream the drone cell cups with as 
this expands them to the right size. 

Paul Wege, Oklahoma 





Storage of Terramycin 


The Pfizer chemical ‘ompany, 
makers of terramycin, gives the fol- 
lowing information about the stor- 
age of the drug: 

1. Terramycin can be stored under 
optimum conditions for at least 12 
months and still be usable at full 
effectiveness. The company stated 
that normally the material will not 
lose its potency for a period consid- 
erably beyond 12 months. 

2. Ideal storage conditions for ter- 
ramycin—where it is dry and con- 
stant room temperature (about 72 
degrees F.) 

3. It is better to store the chemical 
in a sealed container than in a paper 
bag or open sack. 

(from B-Notes, Colorado, for July) 
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Mixed Farming and Beekeeping 


by Mrs. Gladys Halter 


We moved up to Siskiyou County, 
California, which is far northern 
California, bordering on Oregon, in 
the fall of 1949. We brought our 
bees along with us from Bakers- 
field, a distance of about six hundred 
miles. We bought a 200 acre farm 
which had been planted to wheat 
for about one hundred years. 

In the spring of 1950 we planted 
eighty acres of alfalfa and 60 acres 
of mixed sweet clover to improve 
the soil. The alfalfa was for hay. 
That season the plants made good 
growth but did not bloom and we 
got no honey surplus. The bees just 
filled up for winter. 

In 1951 we got five tons of honey 
from about 130 colonies. In 1952 
about 6 tons. We had the bees in 
two yards, one yard at home; the 
most of them at a neighbor’s who 
wanted them to pollinate his alfalfa 
seed. He sprayed his alfalfa for 
lygus bugs. We did‘not spray as 
we were raising hay then, and our 
bees here at home made more than 
double the surplus of the other bees 
two miles away, when the spraying 
with D.D.T. was going on. 

So the third year, 1953, we brought 
them all home and started to raise 
alfalfa seed ourselves. We sprayed 
once, just as the blossoms began to 
show color and that year we got 10 
tons of honey, all hives in one yard, 
and got a good crop of alfalfa seed. 
In 1954 we repeated the same crops, 
but last year, 1955, we reduced our 
bees to about 120 colonies because 
of so much other work, and it also 
turned out to be the driest year here 
since weather records have been 
kept. We did not get our last irriga- 
tion. We irrigate five times a season 
for the alfalfa. We got only 5% 
tons of honey and % of the a:falfa 
seed crop because of lack of water. 
We cut the alfalfa for hay about the 
first of June and sprayed about the 
3rd week in July for lygus bugs 
which are really bad here. 

Now we have had one of the worst 
winters on record (1955) so we look 
for a repeat of our good seasons. 
The dams are full of water for next 
summer and our ground is really 
soaked. 

We use our sweet clover in rota- 
tion for wheat and we also have 
thirty head of cattle started, to pas- 
ture the sweet clover. They do not 
eat it down enough to hurt the bee 
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pasture. There are always volunteer 
rye and wild lettuce which the cat- 
tle are very fond of, so we have had 
no trouble with bloat so far. 

I do all the bee work until it is 
time to extract, as I really love the 
bees and the work. We built a new 
cement extracting house two years 
ago. We are going to do some re- 
queening with Starline queens. We 
have nice gentle, good-working bees 
now, but they chill too easily in the 
winter when they carry water in 
this cool mountain air. We lose a lot 
of bees that way. 

We live in a beautiful mountain 
valley with Mt. Shasta looming large 
in the Southeast. 

California 


Mike Reaches 85 


by Wilbur K. Dehmer 


This is about my friend, Mike 
Carrol, who celebrated his 85th birth- 
day three days before I took the 
picture of him next to his giant col- 
ony. He was then hoping he would 
not have to put another super on it. 
He started with bees when he 
a boy on his folks farm home and 
he has worked with them since for 
a total of 65 years. 


was 


His best crop was in 1953 when 
he had 16 colonies and got about 
160 pounds of honey to the colony. 
1954 was his worst season when he 
got only about 35 pounds per colony 
from 22 colonies. 

Mike lives at Albany, Wisconsin, 
35 miles south of Madison. His honey 
sources are mainly sweet and Dutch 
clover, with dandelion and _ fruit 
bloom for build-up. Speaking of his 
choice of bees, he likes Italians but 
he says “I really prefer Starline hy- 
brids. They are real honey gath- 
erers.” 

The picture of Mike next to the 
tall hive shows the most supers he 
has ever placed on a colony. He is 
trying to teach me about bees. I 
bought a new hive and set it up for 
bulk honey and he got a swarm for 
me out of those locust trees about the 
23rd of June. To my surprise, they 
have netted me a total of 56 pounds 
of clear, white honey in addition to 
winter stores. He advises me to 
watch them and work slowly and 
deliberately around them and you 
will learn something new all the time. 
Wisconsin 


pig 
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Mike Carroll stands beside’ one of his tall ones in upper picture. The whole-yurd (lower 


picture) looks like a bunch of skyscrapers. 
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Teaching Beekeeping In High School 


by Raymond L. Layne 


“This has been the most interest- 
ing unit we have studied this year,” 
said Joyce Edelen, freshman at Val- 
ley High School, Jefferson County, 
Kentucky. 

“It was 
me,” 


especially enjoyable to 

spoke up Peggy Mattingly, who 

has two hives of bees of her own. 
“Can’t we just spend the rest of 


Finally out to the bees. 
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the semester on bees and honey? 
asked Dale Cantril. 

These remarks, made at the close 
of the unit on BEES AND HONEY, 
taught in ‘VALLEY’ to four sections 
of general science and one class of 
general agriculture, are typical of 
the students’ reactions. I formerly 
used the unit with my classes in vo- 


cational agriculture, but I now find 
it very useful in teaching general 
science. The unit is easy to present 
and I never fail to get favorable re- 
sponses from the pupils. 

The pictures here, taken by Jimmy 
Smith, a senior student, show graphi- 
cally how the material is presented. 
A glass observation hive with bees 


To end up with a feast of honey. 
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and honey proved to be a good at- 
tention getter. Use was made of 
charts, pictures, jars of honey, bee- 
ware and various kinds of hives to 
forceably impress the students at the 
very outset of the unit. 

Stacks of copies of bee magazines 
in addition to government bulletins, 
leaflets and a shelf of books on bee 
culture were available for study. 
Demonstrations and lively discussions 
were held each day on some phase of 
the unit and interest heightened as 
the story developed. A_ beginner’s 
outfit for beekeeping at hand 
for examination and the had 
to try the helmet and veil on to see 
if it would fit. 


As the unit progressed, the stu- 
dents were asked to make a note book 
and prepare at least one poster il- 
lustrating some point in the study 
of bees and honey. 


was 
boys 


The unit was planned to run for 
three weeks, and the work was di- 
vided into steps to insure that all 
important phases of the study would 
receive some time. After the 
presentation of the unit as a 
the literature available intro- 
duced, and the students per- 
mitted to browse through books and 
magazines to see what was to be 
read. The students were assigned 
the task of writing an essay on THE 
STORY OF THE HONEYBEE. An 
outline was given them to use in 
unifying their material for the essay. 
Several days were devoted to reading 
and note taking before the 
composition was undertaken. 


initial 

whole, 

was 
were 


actual 
Several typical were dis- 
played for the class to study and dis- 
after which 
asked to prepare a 
poster show which was to be held 
later in the year. There was keen 
competition in selecting and arrang- 
ing poster material. Many students 
said this was the most enjoyable part 
of the unit. 


posters 


student was 
the 


cuss, each 


poster for 


The straw skep, log gum, box hive, 
and the modern wood and aluminum 
hives shown and their merits 
and demerits were pointed out and 
discussed. When it came to assem- 
bling frames and inserting the sheets 
of wax foundation, all the boys and 
girls wanted to help. We ran 
out of frames and foundation. I 
noticed that the students who were 
most active in cutting, pasting, color- 
ing and nailing, prepared the 
best notebooks and scored the highest 
on the final test. This further con- 
firmed the opinion that the develop- 


were 


soon 


also 
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ment of the mind follows the activity 
of the hands. 

Preparation was then made for a 
trip to the apiary. This included the 
use of veils, gloves and smokers. A 
hive of bees was brought to the vi- 
cinity of the class room and a dem- 
onstration was staged showing how 
to open and examine a hive of bees. 
This demonstration was followed by 
a trip to the ‘bee yard’. The last 
lesson of the unit was on HONEY 


AS A FOOD. The students provided 
bread and butter, and the in- 
structor opened up jars of Kentucky 
wild flower honey and Indiana clov- 
er honey to make sandwiches. This 
literally left a taste in the 
mouths of the students for further 
persual of the and 
honey. 

Valley High School 

Valley Station 

Kentucky 


good 


study of bees 





Prost booth at National Food and Confection Show in Hotel Astor 


Honey From Here, There and Everywhere 


When it 
honeys from everywhere in the world, 
Andre Prost, Inc., in New York City, 
for years have developed a business 


comes to popularizing 


in foreign and domestic fine foods 
with considerable emphasis on honeys. 
Prost displays contribute in a large 
measure to making the public honey 
conscious. More and depart- 
fine food shops, gift 
shops, and cheese markets stock Prost 
honeys from here, there and 
where. 

Among the honey Prost imports 
is rata honey from New Zealand, ling 
from Norway; Norbonne, alpine, 
Gatanais heather, thyme, 
lavender, savory, fir tree honey, rose- 
mary from France; acacia from Yugo- 
slavia; linden from Germany; gum, 
yellow and white box, stringy bark, 
peppermint tree from Australia; 
ulmo (dogwood) from south Chili; 
coffee, keawe, and logwood from the 
islands; and orange, 
berry, clethra, white 


more 


ment stores, 


every- 


sainfoin, 


clover, 


brush, 


cran- 
blue 


thistle, 
country. 


and snowberry from _ this 


Stores 
granted: 
cisco; J. 


take Prost displays for 
City of Paris in San Fran- 
L. Judson in Detroit; Wood- 
ward and Lothrop in Washington 
D. C.; Halle Brothers in Cleveland; 
Sibley, Carson and Curr in Rochester, 
N. Y.; Abraham and Straus in 
Brooklyn; B. Altman and Blooming- 
dale’s in York; Snellenbirg’s 
and John Wannamaker’s in Phila- 
delphia; Ed Shuster’s in Milwaukee. 


New 


The picture shows the booth by 
Prost at the National Fancy Food 
and Confection Show at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. All his im- 
ported honeys were displayed under 
a sign; “The international rivalry 
of the bees is to be thanked for 
these exquisite creations, each one a 
masterpiece.” On the wall, under a 
sign “The Parade of the States” the 
labels of many domestic honeys were 
shown in an attractive setting. 
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The Beginner And His Bees 


Fall and Winter Management 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Extension Apiarist 
Pennsylvania State University 


Next year’s bee population and 
honey crop are largely dependent on 
how well the bees are managed this 
fall and early winter. Even though 
wild bees can usually take care of 
themselves, it must be remembered 
that man does much to bees which 
never would happen naturally. Such 
acts as disturbing them at frequent 
intervals, robbing them of honey, 
selecting their homes, and home sites, 
are definitely artificial controls. If 
a good job is done, the lot of bees 
will probably be improved. 

Several conditions are necessary 
for good wintering and for strong 
colonies next spring. Each hive must 
have a good supply of stores; both 
honey and pollen. A _ colony will 
need about 60 pounds of honey, if 
it is to live through the winter and 
early spring. It is easy to be fooled 
in the amount of honey in the hive 
since often the brood nest will have 
combs of pollen with a little honey 
stored in the cells before they are 
capped. 

It is a good idea to have at least 
one shallow super full of sealed 
honey. ‘Pollen must be present for 
brood rearing but in the area around 
Pennsylvania no supplemental pollen 
feeding is needed because the bees 
usually store enough to meet their 
own needs. 

A young productive queen is most 
important in building a colony of 
young bees which will winter well; 
also a young queen will start to lay 
early in the spring and build a strong 
colony which will be able to gather 
early honey. Fall is an ideal time 
to requeen. 

Place the mouse guards, as one 
young beekeeper called the entrance 
blocks, in the entrance at about the 
time of the first frost, to discourage 
any mice which may try to get into 
the hive. The long narrow entrance 
with the opening at the top is good. 
This. helps to prevent suffocation 
which may occur if dead bees, ice 
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or snow should clog the entrance. A 
piece of No. 3 hardware cloth may 
do well as a mouse guard, either 
tacked to the hive or used as an en- 
trance block. 

Wind protection is a very import- 
ant feature of good wintering. It 
need not be anything fancy; a few 
boards, snow fence, or corn fodder 
placed a few feet behind the colony 
on the windward side is a big help. 
Natural windbreaks, such as trees, 
buildings, stone fences, or hedgerows, 
are very good. 

A location with good air drainage 
will help prevent excess moisture 
from fog which has a tendency to 
settle in low pockets. It is far bet- 
ter to place the bees on the side of 
a hill rather than in a valley, if this 
is possible. Excess moisture may 
well be a contributing factor to 
winter losses and the build up of some 
diseases. 

The use of an upper entrance, an 
old beekeeping practice, has again 
become popular and aids in winter- 
ing in most areas. The upper en- 





Entrance block, upper entrance, lid weight, 
natural windbreak and hive on good stand. 





trance should serve as an upper flight 


hole. 
or at 


Bees seem to fly a little earlier 
lower temperatures, if it is 
used, and moisture is less of a prob- 
lem. One of the simplest forms of 
upper entrance is a %-inch auger 
hole off to one side of the handhold 
in the upper hive body or _ super. 
Many beekeepers object to such 
damage to a hive and build rims with 
an opening; or stick small blocks 
under the inner cover, or use one of 
a variety of ways to get more venti- 
lation. 

Some feeding of sugar syrup may 
be beneficial, especially if the fall 
source of nectar is of poor quality, 
since it places a good food near the 
brood nest and the cluster. Some 
beekeepers are now making a practice 
of placing several pounds of dry 
sugar on the inner cover to supply 
extra food as it is needed in the 
spring. 

Packing or wrapping may le need- 
ed in the extremely cold and windy 
parts of the United States. Very 
little packing is needed in Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Colony in Ground Hog Hole 


About the middle of August (last 
year) I found a colony of bees in a 
creek bottom in a large ground hog 
hole. I dug them out and hived them 
and they developed into a nice col- 
ony. Their comb was back in the 
ground four feet and extended out 
even with the mouth of the hole. 
Ray Miselbrook 
Illinois 
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Honey and 


Cancer Series 


No. 7 by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 


As we continue to approach the 
subject of cancer from the viewpoint 
of Vermont folk medicine we _ be- 
come interested in the ability of one 
cell to produce two cells, the one cell 
dividing into two equal parts. A 
body cell grows and divides in two. 
Each of these two cells thus created 
again grows and divides into two. 
By this cell division life goes on. 
There is present a constant urge to* 
ward constant multiplication. 


Body cells seem to know but one 
law which is to grow and divide and 
to multiply without restraint. Some 
hidden force controls the limits of 
cell growth so that the cells making 
up each organ in the body know the 
limits of their growth. The cells of 
the eye and such organs as the 
heart and liver grow to their allotted 
size and perform the function of the 
organ they form but they do not go 
beyond these limits. In cancer some 
of the body cells no longer obey this 
law of growth limitation but become 
outlaw cells that have thrown off 
the restraint that holds them within 
bounds. In Vermont folk medicine 
the object of treatment is to restore 
the restraint that controls the growth 
of normal body cells. There must 
be something in honey that does this 
because it is common knowledge in 
Vermont folk medicine that beekeep- 
ers do not have cancer. 


Another characteristic of body 
cells is their electrical make up. As 
I read I learn that it has been known 
for many years that the activities of 
living body cells are associated with 
the production of electricity. Walking 
across a rug during the winter 
months here in Vermont will often 
generate within the body electricity 
to a degree that a spark will result 
when any metallic object is touched. 
If a galvanometer circuit be inter- 
posed between two regions on a cell 
surface one of which is more active 
than the other a current of electricity 
will flow towards the more excited 
region. Bio-electric currents of this 
type are well known in muscle fibers, 
nerve cells, and secretory cells. The 
detection of such currents is im- 
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portant for they not only indicate 
that there is a difference in the elec- 
trical potential between an inactive 
and an active cell surface but also 
that the cell is capable of generating 


electricity like a galvanic cell. Un- 
like the potential difference between 
the cell surface and its external 
medium the bio-electric potential is 
a specific characteristic of life for 
it disappears whenever the cell dies. 
In one way the production of a cur- 
rent as a result of injury or as a re- 
sult of action is just as vital a pro- 
cess as ordinary breathing and al- 
though the total amount of energy 
involved is probably very small the 
distribution of this energy is a funda- 
mental factor in the organization and 
behavior of the body cells. The prac- 
tical significance of the action of 
electric currents is more clearly il- 
lustrated in muscle and nerve cells. 
Whatever the origin of these electric 
currents there can be no doubt con- 
cerning their importance when con- 
sidering body cells. They enable us 
to realize the delicate nature of cell 
balance which is so characteristic 
of cell life. 


If sickness or accident should come 
to you try always to remember that 
the cells of your body fight cour- 
ageously to live. You should always 
plan on this great come-back power, 
the reserve second wind power, the 
vast treasure house of cell health 
reserve. Try to remember that in 
restoring your health the program 
you yourself can follow is to create 
within your body cells the will for 
lawful growth, to create anew with- 
in them the electric charge that is 
normally theirs and to help them 
defend themselves against harmful 
microorganisms that seek to destroy 





your body and return it to humus 
with which to enrich the earth’s soil. 
As this series on honey and cancer 
continues I will endeavor to tell you 
what Vermont folk medicine does to 
bring this about. 


The following experiment will il- 
lustrate this come back and second 
wind power of your body cells. An 
insect is caught. It is held under 
water with a pair of tweezers until 
it is drowned. Another insect is 
caught and held under water until it 
also is drowned. The two drowned in- 
sects are removed from the water 
both dead. One only of the drowned 
insects is covered with salt. As one 
watches this one insect that has been 
covered with salt he perceives a 
miracle unfolding before his eyes. 
Soon the dead insect is brought back 
to life. What has happened is that 
the salt on the saturated body of the 
drowned insect ionizes it setting up 
minute electrical currents. Presently 
the insect resurrected will stumble 
blindly out of the salt, shake its 
wings and fly away. The other 
drowned insect not receiving the salt 
and hence no electrical ionizing is 
forever dead folllowing the drown- 
ing. 





Beekeeper’s Apron 


For security of tools we provide 
beekeepers aprons. These are made 
of stout, washable, off-white, un- 
bleached calico. They fit over the neck, 
are tied round waist with tapes and 
have two frontal pockets. Mine is 
fitted up as follows: 


Attached to neck tapes by blanket 
pin is a spatula on thong with blade 
about 2% in. and corners rounded to 
avoid cutting the fabric. The scraper 
rests in one pocket together with 3 
in. clutch screwdriver. On opposite 
side is attached by strings and safety 
pin one scissors (for clipping), one 
pencil or ball pen for writing records. 
In the pockets are also the following: 
Piece of white chalk for marking 
contents of apparatus, several narrow- 
and wide metal ends (frame spac- 
ers), matches and match box with 
peep hole in top covered with celo- 
phane. This apron carries all the 
items needed when working bees and 
they are always at hand, no time is 
lost searching for missing tools. In 
hot weather the head tapes keep the 
skirt of the veil neatly down and pre- 
vent bees crawling under. 

A. H. Bowen, Cheltenham Spa, 
England 
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Science and Industry : 





A New Approach To Disease 
Resistance Research 


The day may be almost here when 
a beekeeper will not be distrubed 
when someone suggests that there is 
AFB in one of his colonies. 

For nearly four centuries com- 
mercial beekeepers have feared 
American foulbrood like the plague. 
They have tried to check its spread 
with corrective treatments such as 
shaking and burning. These have 
been expensive and sometimes un- 
successful efforts. Sulfa drugs and 


antibiotics which inhibit the develop- 
ment of AFB in a colony are a pos- 
sible new answer to the disease prob- 
lem. 

A more basic weapon in the war 
against AFB is indicated by the bee 





Dr. Walter C. Rothenbuhler, head of bee 
research at lowa State. 





F. B. Paddock, right, Dr. O. W. Park and Frank C. Pellett, 


who began the disease resistance studies. 
deceased.) 
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by Mervin Lynch 


genetic research that is presently 
being conducted at a few bee re- 
search laboratories in the United 
States. Disease resistant hybrid bees 
may possibly be developed once the 
inheritance of the characteristics of 
disease resistance are understood. 

Part of the research currently be- 
ing carried on at Iowa State College, 
under the supervision of Dr. Walter 
C. Rothenbuhler, is concerned with 
a genetic study of disease resistant 
strains of bees. These studies are 
designed in part to provide cem- 
mercial queen breeders with the in- 
formation necessary to develop stock 
resistant to American foulbrood. 

Work on breeding disease-resist- 
ant bees was started in 1935 at Iowa 
State College by the late O. W. 
Park, professor of apiculture at the 
college, Floyd B. Paddock, Iowa State 
Apiarist, and the late Frank Pellet, 
a representative of the American 
Bee Journal. 

The experiment was organized to 
determine whether any colony of bees 
could overcome American foulbrood. 
Discovery was made in the first few 
experiments that some colonies did 
overcome’ disease. Progress was 
made in breeding strains of bees 
that had a high resistance to the 
disease. 

However, little was known about 


(Park and Pellett now 


how bees resist disease. This had 
hindered the development of disease 
resistant stock and might explain 
why disease resistant bees are still 
not generally available. 

Several years ago Dr. Park and Dr. 
Rothenbuhler began line-breeding 
both resistant and susceptible strains 
of bees. Good results have been 
shown from this work. Last year 
one-half of the colonies in one resist- 
ant line showed not one new cell of 
AFB following insertion into the 
brood nest of a piece of comb con- 
taining about 75 scales of AFB. Most 
of the colonies that did show new 
AFB eventually recovered from it. 
When colonies of a susceptible line 
were tested similarly, all colonies 
immediately became infected with 
hundreds of cells of American foul- 
brood. None of these recovered. 

A total of three genetically marked 
lines are being bred for high re- 
sistance to American foulbrood and 
three other genetically marked lines 
are being bred for high susceptibility. 

It may seem ridiculous to be using 
modern scientific bee breeding to de- 
velop bees that are more susceptible 
than the original bee, but this is ac- 
tually very important in the discovery 
of the biological processes whose 
actions enable a bee to avoid and 
overcome diseases. These are called 





Victor Thompson in charge of maintaining the various genetic lines. 
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L. F. Lewis, on leave from U.S.D.A., testing genetically different 


larvae for variation in resistance. 
resistance mechanisms. Presence of 
these various means of resistance in 
highly resistant strains is greatly 
magnified when compared to their 
absence in highly susceptible strains. 

Until recently it has been thought 
that resistant colonies differ from 
susceptible ones in only one way— 
that discovered by A. W. Woodrow 
and co-workers some years ago. These 
investigators learned that resistant 
bees remove the sick larvae from the 
cells of the comb promptly. Suscep- 
tible bees often allow the larvae to 


remain in the comb as a source of 
additional infection. 
More recently, A. P. Sturtevant 


and I. L. Revell, working at Laramie, 
Wyoming, learned that resistant 
bees to actually strain the 
spores that cause AFB, from sirup 
that is infected. Less resistant bees 
do not remove as many spores. Cer- 
tainly resistant bees would also re- 
move spores from honey being robbed 
from an infected colony dying of 
American foulbrood. 

Victor C. Thompson at Iowa State 
College learned in 1953 that resistant 
nurse bees seem to protect the larvae 
they nurse from getting the disease. 
This protection may or may not be 
due to the spore removal as noted 
by Sturtevant and Revell. 

Last year Rothenbuhler§ and 
Thompson discovered that larvae of 
some strains are more resistant to 
the disease than larvae of other 
strains. Prior to this discovery, it 
was thought that all larvae were 
equally susceptible. 

Associated in this work with Roth- 
enbuhler and Thompson are J.C.M. 
L’Arrivee and Fred L. Lewis, grad- 


seem 
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State College. 


uate students at Iowa State College. 
They are trying to discover other 
mechanisms of resistance to AFB 
or to clarify further the relationships 
existing between American foulbrood 
and honey bees. 

Much more work is needed before 
we will adequately understand how 
bees resist disease. Dr. Rothenbuhl- 
er feels however, that when more is 
known about the heredity of the 
mechanisms of resistance, it will be 
possible for commerical bee breeders 
to develop directly an American foul- 
brood resistant strain of bees. These 
can be guaranteed when they are 
sold to the commerical 
ducers. 


honey pro- 


Louis Shanek, New 





Inoculation of larval food with micro-syringe designed at lowe 





Salah El-Din Rashad, from Cairo University 
in Egypt, is studying genetics and artificial 
insemination. In part for his doctor's degree 
begun with Dr. R. L. Parker at Kansas State 
College. 


Nebraska Inspector 


TATE OF NEBRASAA 


en 


Age 44, five children, native of Fairbury area. 
Also previously a farmer. 


Adee, Wymore . . 
his hair while in inspection. 





Trained in beekeeping under Warren 
He says: “Lee (Reents, former inspector) lost 


But | have the jump on him as | have already lost mine.” 
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The American National Honey Show 


by Carl E. Killion, Superintendent 


On August 19th the 4th National 
Honey Show ended at Springfield, 
Illinois. As superintendent, I was 
more than pleased with the response 
given the show this year. We actually 
heard thousands of comments on what 
a wonderful show it was. Many were 
interested in how long the show was 
to be held in Illinois and where it 
was going next year. The latter ques- 
tion we could not answer. 

There were 172 entries from 15 


States. This was almost double what 
was entered in 1955. The States en- 
tering were: 
lina, 


Connecticut, N. Caro- 
Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, In- 


diana, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, 
California and Illinois. 

The lilinois State Fair is always 
held in mid-August. This early date 
prevented many from entering the 
Nationa) Show. A State having its 
Fair in September or October would 
give beekeepers more time to prepare 
their eitries. 

There was some breakage in honey 
that wes not cushioned good enough 
in shipping cartons. I am sure if all 
exhibitors could have been present 
when packages were opened it would 
have been an educational experience. 





Beekeepers can and should improve 
the packaging of honey for shipping. 
Our Post Office Department and the 
Railway Express Company were not 
to blame in any case where we found 
broken jars or comb honey sections. 

The honey cake receiving the first 
place award was shipped from Min- 
nesota. It took an awful battering 
from the looks of the shipping car- 
ton, but the cake was so carefully 
protected it won first place. 

The regular carton of jars one 
delivers to the grocery should never 
be used for shipping without first 
placing it in a larger one with pack- 
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Wm. J. Wallanches, Downer’s Grove, IIl., won Dadant & Sons sweepstakes 


trophy. 


General view of the National Honey Show. (Photo by Illinois State Fair). 
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Trophies and winning entries. (Wedding cake not a part of show) 
(State Fair photo) 


H. E. Dale, Herrin, Ill., with first exhibit he ever made, won Governor's 
Trophy for the best display booth. (Ill. State Fair photo) 
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ing on all sides. Stickers with “Liquid 
in Glass” were not used on most of 
the packages. 

It is only proper at this time that 
some instructions be given to those 
wishing to enter the National Honey 
Show in the future. Just as soon as 
the location is announced and the 
name of the Secretary is known, write 
and say you expect to enter. He will 
then place your name on file to re- 
ceive premium list and entry blank 
as soon as printed. When premium 
list is received make the entries im- 





mediately. This will give the Entry 
Department adequate time to send 
entry tags. One more suggestion is 
to ship the material several days in 
advance of opening date. Each year 
we had to check the post office and 
express office before the judging 
started. Each year there was honey 
received after judging was completed. 

The many who contributed trophies 
for this show are to be congratulated 
for their effort to keep the show 
going. 

I have had experience as an ex- 





Will They Buy? © byc Dd. Floyd 


This question may not have oc- 
curred to you as a producer of honey. 
It is time to consider such a question, 
however, because there is good evi- 
dence that the buying habits of house- 
wives are undergoing very important 
changes. Did you know, for example, 
that a food survey carried out in 
supermarkets in 1955 indicated that 
one-third of all the food items offered 
for sale were unknown items ten 
years ago? A visit to a supermarket 
will impress upon you that today’s 
food buyer has practically unlimited 
choice among tempting foodstuffs. 
This makes him less dependent upon 
the indispensables our parents con- 
sidered so essential. In other words, 
it is not necessary to buy one or two 
gallons of honey for the winter be- 
cause modern merchandising has pro- 
vided a host of other articles avail- 
able the year-round in any super- 
market. You and I are challenged 
with the job of presenting honey in 
competition with these many items. 
Unless we accept this challenge and 
enter the field we must still wonder, 
will our customers still buy? 


The September issue (page 369) 
outlined for you a method of selling 
honey. This plan has been tested and 
really works. Some of the finest art 
work available has been lined up for 
thig program. Over 2,000 kits will be 
ready for mailing as you read this 
article. We need your participation. 
Our response so far has been excel- 
lent. However, if your state chairman 
has not contacted you about building 
a store display, you contact him— 
only an all out program will be suf- 
ficient. 

In this type of sales promotion we 
must realize early that next year is 
not the important year, it’s this year 
that counts. To be successful every 
cooperator must “hit the ball,” we 
just can’t afford to “strike out.” Point 
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of purchase sales work is unique. 
When your display meets the custom- 
er, your customer is not in a reason- 
ing mood. All studies seem to prove 
she or he, as the case may be, will 
react emotionally and quickly, and 
you will have sold the customer or 
failed. This is an important thought 
in planning your display. Remember 
—that display may not “get up to 
bat” again. 

If the display is merely to stop 
the customer, size, color and motion 
will no doubt do the job. This, how- 
ever, is not our only objective. We 
must have her select a purchase. Will 
your display do this? 

Academically the purchase results 
after the customer makes up her 
mind. This may come about because 
your display reminds her that honey 
has many uses; over fruit, on hot 
biscuits, ete. It is possible you must 
awaken in her a hidden desire to 
splurge a little—an attractive jar of 
chunk honey—fancy, containing the 
delicious taste and aroma of newly 
opened comb honey. Or maybe honey 
has created for her a subconscious 
feeling of distrust because it drips 
on the childrens clothes. Let’s face 
the facts; this customer needs pamp- 
ering—provide for her the release 
from this problem—creamed honey. 

Your customer wants to believe 
that you had her in mind when you 
selected the jar to fill with honey. 
She would like to think that you had 
her in mind when you found for her 
that special little plastic squeeze jar. 

Occasionally we find customers 
confused as to choice. At our state 
fair sales booth we have on display 
more than twenty varieties of honey. 
Customers frequently volunteer the 
question “which is the best.” They 
want honey but are confused by the 
large number of labels, colors and 
flavors. 


hibitor, as a judge, and as Superin- 
tendent of State Fair Honey Shows. 
I can truthfully say our National 
Honey Show is the best single ad- 
vertising medium our industry has. 

Personally I wish to thank our IIli- 
nois Department of Agriculture, 
Stillman J. Stanard, Director, and the 
Illinois State Fair, Strother Jones, 
Supt., for their splendid co-operation 
in playing host to the National Show 
for these two years. My assistants 
who helped make my work lighter 
were the best. 





In setting up your display you can 
eliminate, in part, this subconscious 
“misery of choice” problem by using 
the brands already found in the store 
in your display. This National Honey 
Week effort is, of course, designed 
to sell the nations pool of honey 
rather than to promote one honey 
over another. You may be amazed to 
find if you adopt this approach in a 
strange market, frequently the mer- 
chant will consider handling your 
honey. You have shown him you are 
in a position to help him merchandise 
the product. 


Finally one must consider this dis- 
play of yours is to be the clinching 
element in our all-over program to 
sell our customer. She has been soft- 
ened up by deft messages over radio 
and T.V. as well as articles in local 
food columns on the value of honey 
as a food. She will be inclined to con- 
sider favorably, your display—so 
choose a good store area, use pleas- 
ing color combinations; our appeal 
is neuter in nature, not focused par- 
ticularly to the feminine or mascu- 
line, so good yellows, clear bright 
browns or orange-reds will be at- 
tractive and eye-catching for Octo- 
ber. 

Wherever possible, our state lead- 
ers will reach the T.V. field for one 
or more shows. Customer studies in- 
dicate that T.V. has scooped the 
merchandising field as a sound media 
for advertising. This proves the old 
saga, “seeing is believing,” even in 
this modern era. Out of seventeen 
kinds of nationally advertised pro- 
ducts sold in the average supermark- 
et, the average housewife finds tele- 
vision is either the dominant or the 
leading influence in the choice of 
fourteen. The next most important 
media, magazines, falls a poor second, 
with only three items to their credit. 


Can we depend upon you to do your 
part and make sure our answer to the 
title question is in the affirmative? 
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Sixteenth International Congress 


More than 700 persons from 36 
countries attended the International 
Congress in Vienna, August 12 to 18, 
1956. In one of Europe’s most beau- 
tiful cities, the meetings were held in 
the spacious and ornate hall of the 
Town Hall and the University. In the 
former place, each chair for the first 
time at an International Congress 
was equipped with simultaneous 
translating equipment so that every 
one present could listen to the talks 
in German, French or English. 

Those attending the Congress from 
the United States were Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, Head of the Division of Bee 


by Roy A. Grout 


Culture and Biological Control; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Willson of New York 
City; Dr. and Mrs. Mackensen of 
Baton Rouge; and Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
A. Grout of Hamilton. 

Austrian courtesy is noted through- 
out the world, and all who went to 
Vienna can testify that they enjoyed 
the finest of treatment and had a 
wonderful time. The many talks in 
the various meetings of the Congress 
were interesting and educational, and 
the contacts made during the week of 
the Congress were most important to 
all who were there. 

Inasmuch as our space in this issue 


At top left is P. S. Milne of England and Jas. |. Hambleton using their head phones 
to hear an address in English which is being spoken in German. In the center, Dr. Otto 
Mackensen gives one of the main lectures on artificial insemination. At top right is a 
candid photo of Dr. K. von Frisch — the world’s authority on the language of bees. 
At left at the bottom is the Neus Wiener Rathaus or Town Hall in which the Congress 


was held. At bottom right you see the Congress in session in the great, festive hall of the 


Town Hall. 


of The American Bee Journal is quite 
limited, we chose to give you a short 
picture story of the Vienna Congress 
and in the November issue plan to 
use a more complete story. This will 
include the scientific 
meetings, interesting highlights and 
side trips, the meeting of Apimondia, 
and more on the Congress. It is a 
world-wide get-together of beekeep- 
ing interests which takes place every 
two years. It is a meeting in which 
more from the United States would 
find real profit and pleasure in at- 


preliminary 


tending. 
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Southern State Beekeepers Federation in 
convention with the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga Area Association, 
American Bee Breeders and Southern 
Division of the Apiary Inspectors of 
America 


Hotel Patton, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
October 10, 11, 12 

Oct. 10—3:30 Business Meeting, 
American Bee Breeders.—4:00 Busi- 
ness Meeting, Tenn. Association— 
7:00 Informal Reception, Tenn. As- 
sociation and Chattanooga Area As- 
sociation. 


Oct. 11—8:30 Registration.—9:00 
Call to order, W. A. Stephen; Invo- 
cation, Rev. W. S. Keese; Welcome, 
Mayor P. R. Olgiata; Response, Lynn 
Dewey; President’s address, W. A. 
Stephen—10:00 Our Future Bees, Dr. 
G. H. Cale, Jr.; 10:20 Lessons from 
European Beekeeping, J. I. Hamble- 
ton. Announcements, Appointment of 
Committees, Recess. 11:00—Better 
Bees for Commercial Breeders, Paul 
Cutts; 11:30 Recent Progress in Bee 
Genetics, Dr. Otto Mackensen. 12:00 
—Lunch. 


Afternoon Session, Oct. 11—In two 
parts Commercial and Hobbyist. Also 
a conference of Apiary Inspectors, 
Homer Tate presiding. 

Commercial—1:30—Panel, Prepar- 
ing and Marketing Honey, A. V. 
Dowling and Raymond Fischer, H. 
L. Maxwell, H. C. Babcock, H. L. 
Murphree. 2:00—Honey Price Sup- 
port, Harold Clay. 2:15 Impending 
Dangers to Our Industry, A. D. Hiett. 
2:40 — Swarm Control, George 
Abrams. 3:10 Current Research on 
the Chemistry of Honey, Dr. L. W. 
White. 3:30 Nosema Disease in the 
South, Dr. Leslie L. Ellis. 3:45 
Changes in Florida’s Inspection Law, 
H. E. Foster. 4:00 Panel, Package 
Bee and Queen Production, Leslie H. 
Little with E. C. Bessonet, M. S. 
Fortune, Eugene Jensen, Warren Wil- 
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Learn 


banks, Harvey York, Stanley Weaver. 

Hobbyist—1:30—The Importance 
of the Hobbyist, Alan Root. 1:50— 
Pleasure and Profit from Backlot 
Bees, Walter T. Kelley. 2:10 The 
Way the Bee Flies, M. G. Dadant. 
2:30 Purposes and Aims of the East- 
ern Apicultural Society, J. Gaston 
Levitre. 3:00—Glass and Honey, 
George Dakan. 3:30 Questions and 
Answers. 

Both Groups—4:15—Sticky Tricky 
Quiz Show. 7:30—Banquet. Toast- 
master, Alan Root; Speaker Buford 
Ellington. 

Oct. 12—Roll Call of States. 9:20 
Cooperative Packing Enters the 
South, Sioux Honey Representative. 
9:40—The Work of the American 
Beekeepers Federation, C. L. Floyd. 
10:00 The Glass Honey Sells In, G. O. 
Mitchell. 10:30—Using Your Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Harriett M. 
Grace. 10:50 Cooking Time, Chessie 
Shelton. 11:10 Bee Stings and Arthri- 
tis, Prof. F. E. Guyton. 11:30 South- 
ern Honey Plants and Honeys, Dr. 
Harvey B. Lovell. 1:30—Label con- 
test winners, Dr. E. K. Patton. 1:45 
—Bees Cooperate in Conservation, 
John D. Haynie. 2:45—Final busi- 
ness meeting. 





Eastern Missouri, Clayton, Oct. 2 

The regular meeting of the East- 
ern Missouri Association will be at 
7:30 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, in the 
St. Louis County Court House at 
Clayton. The feature of the evening 
will be the showing of the film “When 
Bee Meets Bee.” Visitors are cordial- 
ly invited. 

Ray Reinhold, Sec’y. 





Wisconsin State, Viroqua, Oct. 24-26 

The 78th Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin State Association will be 
in Viroqua Oct. 24-26. Newton Boggs, 
Chairman of the Southwest District 
and host has assured a good time 
and adequate facilities. A group of 
program planners have been quite 
busy. Henry Schaefer is chairman 
and the entire Executive Committee 
is helping him. There will be com- 
petition for the Wisconsin Honey 
Queen. Henry Piechowski is chair- 
man of the honey queen committee. 


and Mix in ‘56 


North Georgia, Stone Mountain, Oct. 14 

The North Georgia Association will 
hold the October meeting on Sunday, 
the 14th, 4:00 p.m., at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Bell, Hambrick 
Road, Stone Mountain. Bring the in- 
gredients for a hamburger fry. Visit- 
ors welcome. 

Mrs. James Rochel Jr., Sec’y. 





National Honey Week, Oct. 29 
through Nov. 3 

Your big chance to push honey pub- 
licity with displays, sales efforts, and 
club programs. For advertising ma- 
terial write American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis., or the American 
Beekeeping Federation, Cannon Falls, 
Minn. 





Mississippi, Oct. 19, 

Miss. State College 
Tentatively the Mississippi As- 
sociation will meet at State College, 
Friday, Oct. 19th in the Alumni Stu- 
dent Building. Program to include 
Dr. Ellis with a progress report on 
Nosema research, an address by an 
out-of-state speaker, panel discussion 
on marketing, selected films on 

honeybees. 
C. A. Wilson, Sec’y.-Treas. 





Westchester County (New York) 
New Rochelle, Oct. 21 

The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will have its first indoor meet- 
ing at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Ave., New Rochelle, Sunday, 
Oct. 21st, at 2:30 p.m. Plans will be 
considered for the “Honey Contest” 
at the November meeting. Topic for 
discussion will be “Wintering Your 
Hives.” Let’s make it a good turn- 
out. Visitors are welcome. Refresh- 
ments at the end of the meeting by 
the Queen Bees. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth 

Publicity 





Midwestern Association, Oct. 14th, 
Kansas City 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its monthly meeting Sunday, 
Oct. 14th at the home of Mr. Frank 
McLaughlin, 328 So. Monroe, Kansas 
City, at 2:30 p.m. General discussion 
on Fall Preparation of Bees. Movies. 


(Turn the Page) 
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Drawing prize and refreshments. All 
welcome. 
Mrs. William Brite, Sec’y. 








Norfolk County (Mass.) Oct. 1, 
Walpole 

The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Association will be on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 1, at 8:00 in the 
Assembly Hall of the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, 460 Main St., 
Route 1A, Walpole. All subsequent 
meetings of the Association have been 
tentatively scheduled for the first 
Monday of each month at the school. 
All beekeepers and friends are cor- 
dially invited. 

Betty Ann Fisher 

Publicity 





Georgia Association, Oct. 15 

and 16, Hahira 
The Georgia Association will meet 
in Hahira Oct. 15th and 16th. Regis- 
tration at 8:00 a.m. There will be a 
banquet the evening of the 15th. 
Meeting will adjourn at noon on the 
16th. Those attending the Southern 
Conference in Chattanooga are urged 
to drop down to Hahira. Hotel or 
motel accommodations are readily 
available in Valdosta, 14 miles south 
of Hahira. Limited accommodations 
are available in Hahira and anyone de- 
siring to have registrations there 
should write to Garnett Puett, Jr.. 
Secretary, Georgia Beekeepers As- 

sociation, Hahira, Georgia. 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Oct. 27, Waltham 

The first indoor meeting of the 
fall of the Middlesex Association will 
be on Saturday, Oct. 27th, at the Wal- 
tham Field Station. A banquet will 
be held for members and guests and 
member Carl Peckham is chairman 
of the committee to make arrange- 
ments for this meeting. 

L. C. Proctor, Sec. 


Indiana State, Oct. 27, Indianapolis 

The annual convention of the In- 
diana State Association will be on 
Saturday, Oct. 27th at Hotel Wash- 
ington, Indianapolis. The meeting will 
convene at 9:30 a.m. D.S.T. with a 
luncheon at 12 noon at the hotel. A 
versatile program has been prepared 
which the committee feels will be 
profitable to all classes of beekeepers. 

Gilbert Perigo, Sec’y. 





Connecticut Association, Oct. 20, 
Hartford 
The Connecticut Association will 
have a fall meeting, Oct. 20th, be- 
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ginning at 10:00 a.m. in the Y.M.C.A., 
corner of Pearl and Jewel Sts., Hart- 
ford. The featured speaker will be 
Paul L. Holcomb of Lambertville, 
New Jersey, on Fall and Winter Care 
of Bees. Samples of honey, comb hon- 
ey and wax by those attending will 
be welcome. Lunch will be in the 
Y.M.C.A. cafeteria. Out of state 
visitors are welcome. 

Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., 

Publicity 


Berks County (Pa.) Oct. 16, 
West Leesport 

The Berks County Association will 
hold its fall meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 
16th, at 8:00 p.m., in the Ontelaunee 
High School, West Leesport, on route 
122, about nine miles south of Read- 
ing. W. W. Clarke, Jr., Extension 
Specialist, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, will speak. The program will 
also include a film. 

Samuel B. Althouse, Sec’y. 





Florida State, Oct. 18 and 19, 
Clearwater 
The Florida State Association will 
have a fall meeting Oct. 18th and 
19th in Clearwater on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. We are expecting a large at- 
tendence to hear the many fine speak- 
ers from many parts of the country 
who will be on our program. Alan 
Root will be the toastmaster at the 
banquet at which time the 1957 Flori- 
da Honey Queen will also be selected. 
Anyone planning to attend should 
make reservations at the Gray Moss 
Inn, Clearwater, Florida. 
F. A. Robinsin, Sec’y 





Manitoba Association, Nov. 20 
and 21, St. James 

The Annual Meeting of the Mani- 
toba Association will be on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Nov. 20th and 21st, 
at the Airport Hotel, St. James. This 
will be the 50th annual meeting and 
convention and the directors hope 
that many Manitoba beekeepers and 
others interested will be there to 
make our Jubilee event a memorable 
occasion. Program arrangements are 
still in their infancy. When the pro- 
gram is ready a copy will be sent to 
you. I would appreciate your letting 
me know if you plan to attend and I 
will be glad to help in arranging for 
your visit. The Annual Meeting of 
the Manitoba Co-operative Honey 
Producers, Ltd. will be held in con- 
junction with the beekeepers conven- 
tion. You are cordially invited. 
D. R. Robertson, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Winnipeg 








Illinois State, Springfield, 
Nov. 3 and 4 

The Illinois State Annual Meeting 
will be in Springfield, at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel on Nov. 3rd and 4th, 
Saturday and Sunday, which should 
allow more beekeepers to attend than 
have come in the past. 





Montana State, Nov. 30-Dec. 1, 
Livingston 

The Montana State Convention will 
be held in the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing, Nov. 30th and Dec. Ist at Liv- 
ingston. December 2nd will be a 
wild animal and scenic tour into Yel- 
lowstone Park. There will be special 
entertainment for the ladies attend- 
ing the convention in the Library 
room of the Masonic Building. A 
banquet will be served Nov. 30th. An 
invitation is extended to all who can 
come. 

Mrs. O. R. Burdett 

Sec.-Treas. 





In Memoriam 





David Dunavan 






Ait 


David Dunavan, 61, associate pro- 
fessor of entomology and zoology and 
a member of the Clemson College 
faculty since 1926, died suddenly in 
Montreal, Canada, August 22, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Professor Dun- 
avan, accompanied by Mrs. Dunavan, 
was in Montreal to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology. 

He was a former resident of Can- 
ada and had done research work in 
Cuba. He joined Clemson as an as- 
sistant professor of entomology and 
zoology September 19, 1926, and was 
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promoted to associate professor in 
February, 1943. 

A native of Lakefield, Minn., Pro- 
fessor Dunavan attended Montreal 
State College from 1919 to 1921 and 
graduated from Oregon State College 
in 1924 with a Bachelor of Science 
in entomology. He received a Master 
of Science degree from Iowa State 
College in 1928 and studied a year 
toward a doctorate at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Dunavan had been teaching 
beekeeping and doing some research 
in the field of beekeeping at Clemson 
College for many years. He was very 
active in the Southern Beekeepers’ 
Conference and in the problems of the 
South Carolina Beekeepers. 


E. B. Wedmore 
Mr. E. B. Wedmore, one of the 
foremost authorities on bees and bee- Show Them How 


keeping for the British Isles, died on 


9 » le “oo _ > 
June 20. aie. Wedmore wrote the Part of the function of any beekeepers’ association is educational and the best way 
page book “Manual of Beekeeping to teach is to show members how to do things. Here the members of the Apicultural Society 
which was not too long ago revised. of Rhode Island watch Wallace R. Wilder, Beekeeping Director for Providence County, install 
His book on hive ventilation is also Ppockage bees at a meeting at Edwin J. Knight's orchard, Greenville, R. |. The Rhode Island 
3 die a Apicultural Society is good at this sort of thing. Members also learn from contests aimed at 
an authority, and he wrote exten- demonstration like ‘the first to find the queen” or the first to “get the smoker going.” And 


sively for his nation’s bee journals. the possibilities are limitless. 








BEE BUSINESS FOR SALE E 


Due to the sudden death of Mr. J. Earl E 
Schreiber we are interested in selling his bee 

business. The business consists of 6500 8- 
frame colonies ready for winter, 1200 self- Pp be it PA R & > 
spacing deep supers with 8 drawn combs con- ————————— 
taining an average of 40 lbs. of honey and 
1600 7-frame self-spacing shallow supers. 
Also 2 Chev. trucks, one with a Don Lo 
loader, and one Chev. pickup. Also-extrac- 
tors, honey tanks, uncappers and everything 
that is necessary to operate a bee business of 
this size. We will sell as a unit or in parts. Have attractive prices for fall 
We will consider any reasonable offer. This delivery. 

business was operated by Mr. Schreiber for 
the last 25 years. Contact Robert Schreiber, Let us quote you. 
c/o Schreiber Honey Co., Gooding, Idaho. 


Make your plans now for next 
season. 


Send us your list of requirements. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville, Mo. 
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Package Bees For 1957 
Truck loads a jalty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 1 

EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. Phone 5584 











HONEY WANTED 
€arloads or less than car- 
sash price 
All grades; 


loads. Quote best c 
delivered to us. 
send samples. 


Neiman Brothers 
Co., Ine. 


?721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Hlinois 











Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 








Weslaco, Texas 





Ce  iesticnntinnnntimdtion } 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, | 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering | 
Bleaching, Refining | 
| 
| 
| 


S ¢ =. @ 


Foundation Manufacturing — both 
plain and wired 
@ Top Cash Market for Your 





Beeswax 
& MILLER’S AMERICAN HONEY CO. 
Colton ary ag “he e 1722 








Harper’s Famous High Quality 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Air Mail_...75c each 
10 and up_...70c each. 
CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 











Caucasians 
QUEENS ONLY, 
for the rest of season. 
D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 











ITALIAN 
Queens & Package Bees 
1957 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Editorial . . . 





World Demand for Honey 
Exceeds Supply 


So says R. B. Willson of the Honey 
Industry Council. He takes a look 
into the future in a comprehensive 
article in Gleanings (December 1955) 
aimed mainly at this year but em- 
bracing the years ahead. He thinks 
the honey dealer and packer are past 
the day when they can sit back and 
not worry. Their honey supply was 
always in the cans stored in the bee- 
keepers’ warehouse waiting for the 
buyer to offer his price and get it 
when he wanted it. 

But, today, the situation is chang- 
ed. The dealers and packers face a 
world market that exceeds the supply. 
So they have to bid for the honey; 
and the producers, at present, if they 
don’t like what they are offered can 
get away from distress under govern- 
ment support protection. This in 
turn temporarily reduces the supply 
and tends to keep the market firm 
and even to advance prices until the 
honey all gets out of hiding and the 
crop is gone, with only small carry 
over. No group can get the best of 
any other. 

Two factors here at home work to 
our advantage and will continue to 
do so. Our population is growing 
rapidly. There has been an enormous 
crop of babies and daddy or mummy 
or both are making good money. We 
continue to grow at the rate of 2,- 
000,000 a year. Now too we have 
continuous honey promotion. The 
steady performance of the American 
Honey Institute is paying off. The 
Federation marketing efforts are 
paying off. So the future is bright. 
Let’s keep it that way. 


Freedom 

Many think of our “freedom” in 
this country as the right to do just 
as we please, when we please, and 
as we please. One man on an island 
can do just that. But he usually 
is terribly lonesome. Many people 
on one spot of ground can only do 
as they please when the other fellow 
doesn’t object. Millions in one 
country can do as they please only 
with due respect to the common wel- 
fare. So “freedom” has many limi- 
tations. 


But here our one great monopoly 
is the incentive our orderly freedom 
gives us for a full rein to human 


ingenuity. As C. H. Greenwalt, 
President of DuPont, says, “Here we 
have a monopoly in truth unmatched 
anywhere on earth. Because of it, 
our experiment in government has 
succeeded beyond the wildest dreams 
of its early proponents.” 

Behind this concept of freedom 
lies most of the success of our life, 
most of the progress of our industry. 


Our Automobiles 

All commercial honey producers 
own an automobile whether they are 
full time operators or part time. This 
includes smaller beekeepers who have 
one or more outyards. And this totals 
up to a lot of automobiles. It in- 
cludes one truck at least or some- 
thing that serves as a truck (trailer 
or trunk box) and the family car; 
sometimes more than one truck for 
the real big boys. 

Every once in a while some driver 
gets hit and his car or truck is dam- 
aged. We have had this experience 
a number of times. Occasionally 
some beekeeper ends up in the hos- 
pital for a time because of a car ac- 
cident. 

1955 figures from the Automobile 
Manufactures Association may give 
us some cause for thought. Sixty- 
one million registered motor vehicles 
and 72 million licensed drivers pile 
up more than 560 billion miles a year, 
an average of about 9,200 miles per 
vehicle and 7,800 miles per driver. 
By 1965 registrations and travel 
will increase more than 33 percent. 
To correct road inadequacies, $101 
billion will be needed for highways 
during the next 10 years. 

Add the following to the above 
figures: still only 71 percent of fam- 
ilies own an automobile; insurance 
premiums paid by car owners exceed 
$4,165,000,000 a year; a fourth of the 
price of the car is taxes; over 4,- 
000,000 cars were scrapped in 1954; 
$12,500,000,000 dollars was extend- 
ed in auto credits in 1954; over 1,- 
500,000 trucks (maybe yours) are 
over 12 years old. 

Staggering? Yet beekeeping, out- 
side of the back yard, depends on 
transportation. The industry’s growth 
almost parallels transportation. Re- 
member when all but main roads be- 
came mud roads after a rain? Now 
sixty-two percent of rural roads are 
surfaced. We usually can get to the 
outyard. 
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Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M,. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 











The Fragrant City of Wax 
THE DIFFERENT BEE BOOK 
Reads like a story. Tells of life inside 
the hive throughout the year. Fine gift 
for one who knows nothing of bees or a 
first book for those wishing to learn 
about them. Uniquely illustrated. 112 
pages. Autographed copies—$2.25 pp. 
GEO. S. GRAFFAM, Whitefield, Maine 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 1933 
of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, September 1, 1956. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—ass. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of the American Bee 
Journal and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the pub- 
lishers, editors, and business managers are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Tilinois. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Tll., M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Tll., A. Larson, Hamilton, 
Til., R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Tl. 

Business Manager: M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, 
Tilinois. 

2. That the owners are Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton, Il. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of the total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

Stockholders: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ml. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, TIl. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, TM. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

C. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Tl. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, TI. 

C. 8. Dadant, Hamilton, TI. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Tl. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Il. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Hamilton, Til. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears and upon the books 
of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given: also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association. or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 
Business manager American Bee Journal. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of August, 1955. 
Minnie King, Notary Public 
My commission expires March 25, 1958 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 


Are used extensively in most countries where beekeeping 
Reg. U.S. iS carried on in the modern way, with highly satisfactory 
Pat. Off. results; proving they are adaptable to varied climatic 


conditions and modes of management. 


If you haven’t already tried them, why don’t you do so? We are sure you 
will be pleased in every way. 
Oct. will wind up this season, but we will be ready to serve you in 1957. 
Let’s have your inquiries early. 2 . 
“The business QUALITY built.” 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 











r . ’ au bh ’ ALL GRADES, SEND AMPLE: 
H QO N Kk, \ W A N I bk I) ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE 
k YTII 


HONEY SALES CO. 2817 No. 2nd St MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 











For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
H. R. Bowen, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 
Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 
A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 
Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 
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The Market Place... 











BEES AND QUEENS 





MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN — wt 
$1.25. After June Ist, $1.00. Ss. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Dr., Knoxville is” Seon. 





IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in 
your hives cost a lot through lost pro- 
duction. Young queens pay for themselves 
and give a good profit besides. One super 
of honey difference in favor of the you ng 
queens not too much to expect in mo: 
location. We can furnish the best 
select young Italian layin ueens from 
now until Oct. at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, 
0.00. Prompt shipment. No disease. Air 
all postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 1957. 

Two good races — Dadant’s Starline Hy- 
brids and our regular strain. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, N. C 








FOR SALE 





ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each contains 
= E, : Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin B, 5 

alcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 30. 
$1. %o to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. Prai- 
rie View Honey Co., 12303 Twelfth St., De- 
troit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 

Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 s Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California 


Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 


Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
; cents for each word, letter, figure or ; 
initial, including the name and address. § 


Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require ema of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

4 Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 4 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. he 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. , 











HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 





Wisconsin 








SUPPLIES 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, Sy A. shipments, save WALTER 
T. KEL , CLARKSON, KY. 








BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies ~~ 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, e 3 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 

Sell us a wo or CASH on delivery. 

The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 

cae, Dupes and Comb Foundation, Onsted 
ich. 





HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22) Calif. 


NTED—Honey and beeswax. State what 
"you b gg one — Roscoe F. Wixson 
undee, 








APPROXIMATELY 60 colonies Italian bees 

heavy with honey. No disease. One story, 
$7.50. With supe7z, $10.00. Two story, $12.50. 
O. O. Lynn, 3505 South Main, Houston, Tex. 





BEE OUTFIT FOR SALE for less than 1 

years sales. Can be operated for honey 
or package bees, in Alabama. Box O.K., 
c/o American Bee Journal. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 








SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
owa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you. 

Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





WANTED—Honey, amber or light, in any 
amount. Send sample for prices. Hol- 
land Honey Cake Co., Holland, Mich. 





ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED ten-frame colo- 
nies of bees, truck and extracting —~ ip- 

ment. Several hundred deep supers. 

son for selling, sickness. . M. Hutteball, 

239 Flume St., Boise, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—100 hives of bees with honey 
to winter, at $9.00 each. 200 shallow ex- 
tracting supers with 9 drawn combs, at 
$1.50 each. 100 tops at $1.00 each. 100 
bottoms at 90c 
clover honey. 
T. E. 


. 125 cans of nice sweet 
Will sell all or any part. 
Woodrum, Route No. 2, Neosho, Mo. 





300 COLONIES of bees in standard hives. 

Recently reconditioned and repainted 

Also four-frame power extractor, honey 

tank, 160 new frame type feeders, loca- 

tions, etc. No known disease. Recently 

inspected. All for $3000. Don L. Mulvihill 
Rio Grande, Pasadena, Calif. 





SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS — All good 

grade wood. Supers $1.00 each. 10-frame 
covers and bottoms (4 cleat) 75c each KD.; 
nailed 90c each. Prices for shallow supers 
(2 cleat) covers and bottoms, 8-frame 
items, and queen mos hives by request. 
Arthur O. Johanson Redwood High- 
way, Healdsburg, California. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to 7- —- of our plants: 
Sioux City, Iowa; Ohio; 0. = 
Texas; Waycross beam Anaheim, 
fornia. Sioux Honey Association, Sool 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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WANTED—Clover honey. 
better. Clarence W. 
Ohio. 


Grade white or 
Vogel, Plymouth 





COMB HONEY WANTED from New York 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. Window cartons and 
shinping cases not wanted. Cash at your 
honey house Henry D. Masterson, 73 
Nichols Street, Rochester, New York. 





HONEY WANTED—ALL GRADES—Carload 

or less. Send sample. Mel Olson Honey 
{o-. 5201 Douglas Drive, Minneapolis 2 
Minn. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. “Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





FOR SALE-—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 

cans. Filtered and ready for baker or 
bottling trade. Also, will pack under your 
label. Baxter Honey Farms, W. E. Baxter, 
Blair, Nebraska. 


HONEY FOR SAL E—All grades, 60-lb. cans 

or 55-gal. drums. Samples on request. 
Mel Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Several hundred colonies and 

other beekeeping equipment. Will trade 
modern suburban home near Houston, 
Texas. David Rennie, 914 West Main, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


PLAIN or WAVYWIRED foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax 
Workers, Ithaca, N. Y 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE — 
NAL, published in English by 9 Bhu 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgart ist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or 8.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 
— le copy, post free, Rs. \g/-, Or $26 

(International money order). Pay- 

nent in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





BEES removed from house or tree to hive 
without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
proneety, honey and bees with my method. 
end $2 for details. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 





Make your own FACTORY TYPE HIVES 

and SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand tools 
required. Our low cost Copyrighted BLUE 
PRINTS and INSTRUCTIONS cover every- 
thing and can save you. many dollars. 
— for full details. E. R. Taylor, Malcom, 
iowa. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about shee 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHE 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





WANTED—Custom extracting, light hone 

live bees, used equipment. Would trade 
ee A making automatic popcorn vending 
machines for bees or gy Prof. — 
sen, 1104 Maplewood Dr., Normal, 





TRADE—100 each metal tops, bottoms, hive 

bodies, supers. 85% ten-frame. 2000 new 
deep frames not nailed. All for 3000 Ibs. 
clover honey. Fred Wyatt, Oak Grove, Mo. 
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Sue Bee Says... 
. The Profit Is In The Beeswax! 
te . 
A Market It With 
[R 
: SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
ct. 
Have your beeswax made into SUE BEE FOUNDATION on a 
~ working charge basis or trade it on bee supplies. We also 
> pay top cash prices. 
. Ask about our rendering facilities. We are well equipped to 
“4 give you the best service at any of the following plants. 
ic SIOUX CITY, IOWA; ROGERS, TEXAS; WAYCROSS, GEORGIA; ANAHEIM, CALIF. 
é Take Advantage of These Fall Specials: 
. 500 Ft. Water-proof Paper a 
“i Cyanogas - 100 Ibs. __ __..... 31.00 Not Mailable 
of Cyanogas - 25 Ibs. __- _....... 14.50 Not Mailable 
en Cyanogas - 5 Ibs. _._ _—-—_- joiRininepsliitiiletai 4.25 Not Mailable 
7 Games = 2 Gy... ..... ee Le 1.00 Not Mailable 
+ SUE BEE Outside White Paint === «4.95 
sd SUE BEE Aluminum Paint a 
“ Canvas Bee Gloves __ , ALS TSE 1.60 
2 Leather Bee Gloves ____ PO Oe 3.25 
- Standard Brood Frames _- aici Caer oP 
_ Standard Hive Bodies ______. ee 9.25 per 5 
4 SUE BEE AUTOMATIC UNCAPPER imintimes Se 
Is 
~ Stop in and get acquainted with us; we are anxious to meet you. 
Si H A iati 
ffi- 
. ioux Money Association 
‘p- 
ep 
7 Sioux City, lowa 
de Lima, Ohio Rogers, Texas Tacoma, Washington 
ss Anaheim, California Waycross, Georgia 
x 
lo. 
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Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 
Requeen with top quality 
queens for gentle bees and 
good honey producers. 
Price:— 
1 to 49—75c; 
50 to 99—70c; 
100 up — 65c. 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Advise what 








Dadant’s 
Starline Hybrids 
Sunkist reared — The Best 


SUNKIST BEE Co. 
Convent, La. 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











1956 season closing and I desire to 
thank all my customers for their pa- 
tronage and patience in delayed or- 
ders caused by early drouth, fire and 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly Spraying 
encountered in Florida. Preparing 
for increased output in 1957. Book- 
ing orders now. Not too late to re- 
place old failing queens with young 
laying queens. Queens $1.30 each air 
mailed. $2.00 to foreign countries. 


W. D. REAMS 


Rt. 5, Morristown, Tenn. 

















CANADIAN 3EE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their Reighbo rs in the U.S. If 
you ae interested in bee activities “North 
of the Border,” send us your subscription 
Now: Seneca orien, $1.75 per year 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 





WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 


1-9 Air Mail  .__.. $ .85 Each 
10-99 Air Mail _.__. .80 Each 
100 Up Air Mail _... .75 Each 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 
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Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


Final Crop for 1956 

By this time, both the late crop of 
alfalfa and the fall crop of the cen- 
tral areas are harvested. In the cen- 
tral areas particularly, the fall crop 
has been a disappointment on ac- 
count of dry weather generally and 
most beekeepers will be happy to 
have their hives full of honey for 
winter stores. Alfalfa areas perhaps 
were a little more fortunate. 

We have been surprised at the 
very few states which report as much 
honey as last year.Those reporting 
more than last year, although in no 
case over 25% more (except in the 
extreme case of Georgia which had a 


drought failure last year) are as 
follows: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Illinois (in spotted areas), Georgia, 
(failure in 55), Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. In the 
western areas, Wyoming reports 25% 
larger crop, Idaho at least that much 
and Washington and Oregon are de- 
finitely on the top side. 

Checking the usually heavy pro- 
ducing states, apparently southern 
California is better than last year 
although the orange crop was short. 
The desert made up for this. How- 
ever, in the northern areas they were 
producing under, so California will 
be lucky to have 90% of last year. 

In Montana, some producers report 
as much as last year but the average 
should not be over 80% to 90% of 
last year and in the states of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Utah very definitely 
the crop will be short of a year ago. 
This also holds true of eastern and 
central western areas with such states 
as Michigan and Wisconsin reporting 
perhaps not over 50% of 1955. 

It would be our notion that the 
entire crop for the United States for 
1956 will range at least 15% under 
last year. In the Canadian provinces, 
the western provinces have slightly 
better than last year but this is made 
up by a shortage of crop for Ontario, 
Quebec, and the maritime provinces 
so that Canada will not range much 
above the 1955 crop. 

In the alfalfa areas, of course, the 
quality of the honey is as usual—un- 
surpassed. There may be some slight 
mixture on account of slow flows. 
However, in the central western 
areas, on the whole, there have been 
very slow flows and a tendency for a 
mixture of the clover crop with other 


sources so that there will probably 
be no water white honey and perhaps 
a slight tinge of amber. In other 
areas, the quality ranges about as 
usual, 

Sales of Honey 

On the whole, in the Central West 
and in the East we find sales of honey 
running on white from 14c to 15c 
per pound and amber from 1lc to 13c 
per pound and on bulk comb from 19¢ 
to 2le per pound. 

Buyers are not yet very active and 
are holding down their prices as 
much as possible. We understand that 
much honey has moved in the extreme 
western areas as low as 12%c to 
13'2c per pound and there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the buyer to hold 
off buying unless the honey can be 
secured at that price. Perhaps the 
producers seem to be a little more 
anxious than usual to sell. However, 
many are not impatient and are wait- 
ing for a_ settling point for the 
market. We have heard of one lot 
moving out of Montana at 15%c per 
pound and a number of lots in central 
eastern areas for good white honey 
at 15c to 16c per pound with as high 
as 2lce for bulk comb. 

Prospective Prices 

Naturally producers are quite 
varied in their idea of what the pro- 
per price should be—some running as 
high as 17c per pound for white, to 
14c for amber and some being satis- 
fied with the price of 14c for white 
and 1c to 2c less for amber. 

Two of our reporters stated that 
there was a limit beyond which the 
market would not absorb the honey. 
One Colorado producer stated that 
the “proper” price is whatever the 
market will support. Another central 
western buyer of honey stated that 
he did not feel he could pay more than 
15c per pound delivered, cans re- 
turned, and continue with the same 
volume of sales as he had been enjoy- 
ing in the past. 

While there is a possibility that we 
will not be able to get a market in 
foreign countries for quite the volume 
of honey as a year ago and perhaps 
not in Canada, it is not to be denied 
that the shortage of crops in this 
country will make up for most of the 
shorter sales both in Canada and 
foreign countries. We do not see 
why Canada should not need more 
honey this year if their volume of 
production is only equal to a year ago. 


American Bee Journal 

















J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











— REMEMBER — 
Keep this name in mind for your 1957 


Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 








Successor to Thos. S. Davis 








25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of y r honey 


mb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 











1957 


Queens — Package Bees 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Mississippi 


wonene en Capping Melter 


Small beekeepers, let us solve your 
capping problem this year. Un- 
cap direct into this small tank 
which will melt the cappings, 
which then run into the wax 
separator where the wax and 
honey are separated. This saves 
all of your wax and honey, the 

ont torn job is completed over night and 

OS Es ORTH MELTED you have a solid cake of wax and 
all of the honey. 


warte revens 
& RESERVOIR 


A practical item manufactured only by us for nearly 20 years. Many hun- 


dreds in use. Copper bottoms transmit heat rapidly, often pays for itself the 


first season in wax and honéy saved. Melter and one wax separator sells for 


only $17.50. 


Write for catalog describing this and other items not found in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky 














Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 














Package Bees and Queens 
Italian and Italian Hybrid 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia 


No more Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens for balance of this 
season. Look out again for our Starline ad in 1957. 


GARON’S 3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY for balance of season; 
PRICES— 1-24 _95c 25-99_ _90c 100-up__85c 


Queens clipped and/or marked if desired, free. 


GARON BEE COMPANY — Donaldsonville, La. 




















BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 -S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 

















Bright Three Banded Italian Bees 
and Queens for 1957 
Write for prices. We thank all our 


customers for their favors in the past 
and wish to serve you again. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 
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The MASTER Electric Uncapping 
Knife 


Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust- 
able to your individual heat requirement. 


Your dealer stocks them. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Avenue 
Price $14.25 Santa Monica, Calif. 
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“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 

















LITTLE’S APIARIES PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


ONLY source of ORIGINAL John M. . 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS QUEENS Italians Only 


er 0 For Quality and Service Nice large queens 


Producers of ROYAL JELLY C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS Each 65c 
P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. Glenn, Calif. MITCHELL’S APIARIES 























Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 


@ no sparks 
$129 plus freight @ no heat 
at your dealer’s @ no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 











Wilbank’s Italian Queens 


For your summer and fall requeening we offer you an outstanding Strain of Three Band Italians and can 
furnish Select young laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 


PRICES: 1-24 85c ea. 25 up ....15e ea. Tested Queens $1.50 ea. 
Queens Clipped and/or painted on request. Shipped prepaid Air Mail 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 




















_ “GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS A Constant Market 


Check your colonies for old and failing queens and requeen promptly with 


“GULF BREEZE” stock. No better stock at any price and good SERVICE too. For Your Beeswax 
Prices: 1-9—80c each postpaid. 10 or more 75c each postpaid DADANT & SONS, INC. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. Hamilton, Illinois 














HONEY — Want Jo SELL or BUY? 


As a service to our readers (no responsibility) we will list your honey with 
your description and amount for SALE 





Or we will print your requirements for honey you want to BUY. 
If we know of anyone wanting to buy or to sell we will put you in touch 


with them. 
Write— AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 








American Bee Journal 











Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite 
In Spanish: Calidad 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 
Reputation of Root Quality ... 


. .. Whether it Be 
Uncapping Knives 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
tombs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 


2. Extractors 

Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 
trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 
ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, ‘More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








ET en eS 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 -54-55-56 


You Get 


Something Extra 





Lewis-Dadant Beeware 
® 


Consider— 
BORED DOVETAILS 


Ever split the dovetails when nailing up a 
hive? Ever have to straighten up nails that 
persist in going in the wrong way? With For EVERLASTING Combs— 
Lewis-Dadant Hives with bored dovetails 
nails go straight in, right where they belong, 








— and quickly. No splits; no slants. Add all Use Dadant’s Gilt-Edge or 

the rest of the items to consider — rot- Crimp-wired Foundation 

proofed wood, V-shaped frame rests, insula- 

ting-ventilating cover, Lev-L-Drain bottom- They are the least expensive combs you can get and 
board — and you get a hive for long life and they will carry a full honey load without damage; 
wear. That EXTRA SOMETHING, you and give you more brood and more bees for many 
can’t afford to be without. years. 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








